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386 OUR SERMONS. 


From the Examiner. There is a restlessness about the present gener 
: ., | ation which makes long detention on any matter 
Our Sermons. An Attempt to Consider Famil-| to be penitential. Men would open their eyes 
iarly but Reverently the Preacher’s Work | with wonder if told that when Bishop Burnet 
in the Present Day. By Rev. R. Gee, | preached and had exhausted the hour during 
M.A., Oxon, Vicar of Abbots Langley, | which the sands had been running, he, by uni- 
Herts, and Rural Dean; Author of a ee ™ oe —— 

‘ ’ r ith a well-pleased auditory on 
From Sunday to Sunday.’ Longmans. term! Short of this, men do aot wow publish 


: ., | folio sermons, well aware that such huge tomes 
Havine already written a wholesome lit- | with their double columns, will find few readers ; 


tle volume of advice to young clergymen, as therefore they must not preach folio sermons. 
(to the way in which they should spend their | They must be careful not to put a stumbling- 
‘week-days, Mr. Gee here supplements the | block in the way of the weak. They must find 
‘teaching by an exposition of fis views on out what the average interest ot the congregation 
the most important part of the clergyman’s will bear. They will not give in to the flippant 
Sunday work. Even without agreeing with | demands of some whose real wish to get rid of 
him on many of the points on which he lays | the sermon altogether is hidden under the plea 


most stress, every one must admire the good for shortening it to a mere handful of minutes ; 


faith and excellent spirit in which he writes, | ite akan yo cage eg 


and recognize the good sense and healthy | vanced Christian will bear in his love for med- 
temper of his remarks. |itating on these things. Much less will they 
r. Gee deprecates the statement of “ a| be guided by the flactery of partial friends who 
leading periodical” that “there is a gulf| may tell them that they never found their ser- 
between the clerical mind and the ordinary | mons too long or two dull! They will remem- 
male mind which is deep and daily deepen-| ber that preaching even beyond other parts of 
ing,” and to do his best towards lessening ea is to nee yong are + nampa 
ia . | Valls to repentance, appeals to the careless an 
meh nth Sele sega mpc |the prayerless, must be measured as to their 
etal es gael a ditional enti eenadhinn | length by the attention of these very careless 
may : preacins and godless men. How often when listening 
in former times of the Apostles, the Friars, | to 9 speech has one longed to stop the speaker 
the Puritans, and the Wesleyans. To do | aud get him to sit down directly he has made a 
this, or anything like this, says Mr. Gee, | good point —has impressed or roused his au- 
the modern preacher must in no way follow | dience. Leng of that he goes on for pe | 
the example of the Scotch minister, whose | minutes longer, diluting all that he has said, an 
ride coe he propounded “ every Sab- leaving his ens forgetful of what at first had 
th a haill system of divinity.” He must | touched them. 
bring fresh thought into each fresh sermon, 
avant then dieusing some special point | 
of theological doctrine, but, as a rule, keep- | pithy sermons. In this all laymen will agree 


ing clear of divinity, and aiming to improve | with him; but it needs much more than 
the daily “ walk and conversation” of his | brevity and terseness —much more, we 


Therefore, says Mr. Gee, let us have short 


hearers. Mr. Gee offers numerous sugges- | think, than all that Mr. Gee advises — to 
tions as to the choice and treatment of su 


jects, the style and temper of sermons, an 
the like. Thisis from a section about the 
length of sermons: 


| make preaching once again “ a power among 
| men.” 
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From the Examiner. 


Life and Correspondence of Richard Whate- 
ly, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. By 
E. Jane Whately, Author of ‘ English 
Synonyms.’ In Two Volumes. Long- 
mans. 


Miss Wuatsty’s Memoir of her father, 
the late Archbishop of Dublin, modestly in- 
troduced, is really all that one could wish. 
Dr. Whately speaks for himself through a 
well-arranged sequence of letters, with con- 
necting facts simply narrated, and the vigor- 
ous honesty with which his healthy and 
kindly mind worked becomes unmistakable 
even by the worst bigot whom his liberality 
of thought offended. 

Richard Whately was born in 1787, the 
youngest of nine children. of Dr. Joseph 
Whately, of Nonsuch park, Surrey, Pre- 
bendary of Bristol, Vicar of Widford, and 
Lecturer at Gresham College. He was born 
in Cavendish square, at the house of his 
mother’s brother, Mr. Plumer, then M.P. 
for Herefordshire. The last of the other eight 
children was then six years old, and this 
late comer was not considered to be partic- 
ularly wanted. He was a bad specimen of a 
baby too, slight and puny, with no healthy 
appetite. Tall and vigorous as he grew to 
be, he said that the sensation of hunger was 
something new and strange to him when he 
felt it for the first time as a boy of eleven 
or twelve. He was a very nervous and 
shy child, naturally more cared for by his 
sisters than by his brothers. He learned 
very early to read and write, read eagerly, 
watched spiders, tamed ducklings, could dis- 
tinguish notes of birds, and had so strong a 
natural turn for arithmetic that at six years 
old he astonished a man past sixty by tell- 
ing him, and rightly too, how many minutes 
he was old. The calculation was made men- 
tally. For about the three years between 
the years of five or six and eight or nine 
this passion lasted. The child was calculat- 
ing morning, noon, and night. Absorbed 
in multiplication, division, and the Rule of 
Three, he ran against people in the streets. 
But none of the calculation was worked 
upon paper. The passion died out, and at 
school vanished so utterly that Whately 
was, he says of himself, a “ perfect dunce at 
> and so continued ever “ since.” 
“ But,” says his daughter now, “ he always 
looked upon himself as a dunce in that line ; 
though the readiness with which he solved 
curious problems and arithmetical puzzles 
would often surprise and baffle first-class ma- 
thematicians. The clearness of his explana- 





tion of the processes of arithmetic was always 
remarkable ; but he was never distinguished 
as a mathematician at college.” Another 
main occupation of Whately’s mind as a 
child was what he called “ castle-building.” 
He was busy in speculation over questions 
that one might think set apart to mature 
philosophic theorists, problems of instinct 
and reason, government, civilization, &e. 
At nine years old he was sent to the school 
of a Mr. Philips, near Bristol, and formed a 
friendship with a schoolfellow that only 
death interrupted, but he was too medita- 
tive for a schoolboy. One of his delights 
was to stray over a common near the play- 
ground, watching the habits of the sheep, 
and trying to tame them. 

After he had been a twelvemonth at this 
school Whately’s father died, and his moth- 
er removed to Bath. He was an active, 
concentrated thinker, and his few favourite 
authors were those which most powerfully 
suggested a particular kind of thought. He 
eared very much for Aristotle, Jittle for 
Plato. He would to the last revolve his 
own thoughts in his mind much as he had 
done in his days of castle-building, and in- 
tellectual strength came of this concentrat- 
ed attention to particular ideas. Mr. Her- 
man Merivale, whom Miss Whately thanks 
for having revised and prepared her work 
for the press, frequently, and always happi- 
ly, interpolates a paragraph or two, such 
interpolation being indicated by an asterisk. 
On this point he says : 


As in the early school and Oxford days, of 
which we are now writing, so down to his latest 
times, the daily occupation of his brain was to 
seize on some notion of w hat he considered a prac- 
tical order, belonging to any one of the various 
subjects with which his mind occupied itself ; to 
follow it out to its minutest ramifications, and 
to bring it home with him, turned from the mere 
germ into the complete production. And this 
perpetaal ‘chopping logic with himself” he 
carried on not,less copiously when his usually 
solitary walks were enlivened by companion- 
ship. His talk was rather didactic than contro- 
versial ; which naturally rendered his company 
unpopular with some, while it gave him the 
mastery over other spirits of a different mould. 
“ His real object, or his original objects,” writes 
one of his earliest and lest friends, “‘ was to 
get up clearly and beat. + his ideas for his own 
use. Thus he wrote his: “ks. Mr. R., lately 
dead, who was junior to \s atelyas af J 
Oriel, told me that, in one of his walks with him, 
he was so overcome by Whately’s recurrence, in 
conversation, to topics which he had already on 
former occasions insisted on, that he stopped 
short, and said, ‘Why, Whately, you said all 
this to me the other day:’ to which Whately 
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replied to the effect that he would not be the 
worse for hearing it many times over.” 


The shyness of his childhood, long con- 
tinued, was overcome at last only by a strong 
effort, and out of this came an abruptness of 
manner which, as everybody knows, is of- 
tener based on a shy or sensitive nature 
than upon an overbearing one. “ He could 
be most touchingly gentle in his manner 
(says an old friend) to those whom he liked ; 
but I recollect a lady saying she would not 
for the world be his wife, from the way she 
had seen him put Mrs. Whately (the object 
all his life of his strongest affections) into 
a carriage.” 

In 1805 Richard Whately entered Oriel 
College, Oxford, where Dr. Copleston — 
who died a bishop— was a College tutor 
and afterwards Provost. Under the influ- 
ence of Dr. Copleston’s lectures and conver- 
sations Whately’s powers expanded. We 
quote Mr. Merivale again : 

. 

The influence which these two men recipro- 
cally exercised on each other was very great, 
and to a certain extent coloured the subsequent 
lives of both. Bishop Copleston was more the 
man of the world of the two. But in him, under 
a polished and somewhat artificial scholarlike 
exterior, and an appearance of even overstrained 
caution, there lurked not only much energy of 
mind and precision of judgment, but a strong 
tendency to liberalism in Church and State, and 
superiority to ordinary fears and prejudices. It 
was in this direction that he especially trained 
Whately’s character; while he learnt to admire, 
if too staid to imitate, the uncompromising 
boldness and thorough freedom from partisan- 
ship of the younger man. 


At the age of twenty-two Whately began 
that habit of keeping a commonplace book 
in which he persevered until within a few 
months of his death. It was begun and per- 
severed in as an aid to the improvement of 
his mind. Its purpose was set forth by him 
at the outset in a religious spirit, and on the 
fly-leaf of the first notebook he wrote, “ Let 
the words of my mouth, and the meditations 
of my heart, be acceptable in Thy sight, O 
Lord, my strength and my Redeemer ! ” 

In 1808 Whately took his degree, achiev- 
ing only a double second class in honours. 
But he was encouraged by winning the 
prize for the English Essay, which was on 
the comparative excellence of the Ancients 
and Moderns. In 1811 he was elected Fel- 
low of Oriel; in 1812 he took his M.A., 
and remained in residence at Oxford as a 

rivate tutor. In this character he estab- 
fished what became a lifelong friendship : 





An old and valued friend of his, the late Mr. 
Hardcastle, requested him to undertake the 
tuition of ayoung man of great promise, who 
had come up to the University with every ex- 
pectation of honours, but had failed to answer a 
question in his divinity examination in the 
very words of the Catechism. The examiner 
remarked, ‘‘ Why, sir, a child of ten years old 
could answer that!” “So could I, sir,” re- 
plied the young student, “ when J was ten years 
old!” But the sharp repartee did not save him 
from being plucked. Both he and his family 
were naturally much mortified ; but being of a 
nature not easily crushed, the disappointment, 
which might have been hurtful to many, acted 
rather as a stimulus on him; he resolved he 
would retrieve his injured reputation, and for 
this it was important to secure a first-rate pri- 
vate tutor. Through their common friend, Mr. 
Hardcastle, he was introduced to Mr. Whately, 
and shortly after wrote home to his father — 
“T have got Whately for my private tutor, and 
I will have the first-class next term.” He suc- 
ceeded, and this was the commencement of a 
friendship between Richard Whately and Nas- 
sau William Senior which lasted through their 
lives. The younger friend survived his former 
tutor but a few months. 


Whately who was a good shot and expert 
angler, would go in the long vacation to 
some picturesque part of England with se- 
lect reading parties of his pupils, who talked 
Latin together to get familiarity with the 
language. 

Whately, was ordained deacon, and 
reached his first sermon in 1814. In 1815 
e went to Oporto with a sister whose health 

was in peril, thereby willingly risking the 
loss of a year’s college work. After his re- 
turn to England in the autumn, the next 
five or six years of his life were spent on the 
business of College teaching. As a preach- 
er in the University, although his manner 
was not attractive, he always drew a full 
attendance. 

Meanwhile Whately began to use his _ 
as a contributor to the ‘ Encyclopsdia Me- 
tropolitana.’ In 1819 he published the first 
and most popular of his writings, the little 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Historic Doubts relative 
to Napoleon Bonaparte.’ In 1821 he edited 
Archbishop Wake’s ‘ Treatises on Predesti- 
nation,’ and in 1822 published his Bampton 
Lectures ‘On the Use and Abuse of Party 
Feeling in Matters of Religion,’ committing 
himself strongly to his life-long battle against 
the evil of religious party spirit. In the 
same year he removed to Halesworth, in 
Suffolk, his uncle, Mr. Plumer, having had 
the presentation of the living. He had been 
married in the preceding year to a young 
lady whose acquaintance he had made at 
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Cheltenham. The damp climate of Hales- 
worth proved dangerous to his wife’s con- 
stitution, but in 1825 Whately, aged thirty- 
eight, took his degree as D.D., and in the 
same year was appointed by Lord Grenville 
Principal of Albgn Hall. He then removed 
with his family to Oxford, intending to 
spend the vacation at Halesworth, but when 
even the occasional residences seemed to 
involve risk of his wife’s life, he gave up resi- 

_ dence, placed a curate in the rectory, and 
and went alone to visit the parish three or 
four times a year. 

Alban Hall had become “a kind of Bot- 
any Bay to the University—a place to 
which students were sent who were too idle 
and dissipated to be received elsewhere.” 
This he reformed. In 1826, the year after 
his appointment to Alban Hall, Whately’s 
‘Logic’ appeared as a distinct volume, 
formed of articles which ‘had been written 
for the ‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana.’ Two 
years afterwards followed the ‘ Rhetoric,’ 
also originally written for the Encyclope- 
dia. 

Among the friendships formed by Whately 
in the Oriel Common Room was one with 
Dr. Arnold, which continued to be close 
and familiar till Arnold’s death. Mr. Keble 
visited Whately at Halesworth, and there 
read to him the MS. of the ‘ Christian Year.’ 
Dr. Newman writes in his ‘ Apologia’ of 
Whately : 


While I was still awkward and timid, in 
1822, he took me by the hand, and acted the 
part to me of a gentle and encouraging instruc- 
tor. He,emphatically, opened my mind, and 
taught me to think and to use my reason, . . 
He had done his work towards me, or nearly 
so, when he had taught me to see with mine 
own eyes, and to walk with my own feet. Not 
that I had not a good deal to learn from others 
still, but I influenced them as well as they me, 
and co-operated rather than merely concurred 
with them. As to Dr. Whately, his mind was 
too different from mine for us to remain long on 
oneline. I recollect how dissatisfied he was with 
an article of mine in the ‘London Review,’ 
which Blanco White good-humouredly only call- 

‘ed Platonic. When I was diverging from him 
(which he did not like), I thought of dedicating 
my first book to him, in words to the effect that 
he had not only taught me to think, but to 
think for myself. ; 


Whately’s influence was always on the 
side of that honest naturalness which is at 
the bottom of all good work as of all good 
art.. Take an example in a small way, 
though, considering how many thousands of 

eople suffer every Sunday from the ridicu- 
fons y artificial pulpit voice which so many 








of our clergymen take trouble to acquire, 
it may be no small matter after all : 


Being absolutely compelled, by the unwise 
Solicitations of a clerical friend, to give his 
opinion as to that friend’s performance of the 
service, he told him—‘“ Well, then, if you 
really wish to know what I think of your read- 
ing, I should say there are only two parts of the 
service you read well, and those you read un- 
exceptionably.” ‘And what are those?” 
said the clergyman. “ They are, ‘ Here endeth 
the first lesson,’ and ‘ Here endeth the second 
lesson.’ ” 

“ What do you mean, Whately ?” 

“T mean,” he replied, “ that these parts you’ 
read in your own natural voice and manner, 
which are very good: the rest is all artificial 
and assumed.”’ It may be added that his friend 
took the hint, altered his style, and became a 
very good reader. 

He often related another incident, illustrating 
his strongly expressed opinion (see his ‘ Rheto- 
ric’) that the natural voice and manner are the 
best adapted to public speaking and reading, 
and also less trying to the voice than the artifi- 
cial tone so generally preferred. A clerical 
friend of his, who had Be accustomed to make 
use of this artificial tone, complained to him 
that he was suffering so much from weakness of 
the throat, he feared he must resign his post. 
Dr. Whately told him that he believed, if he 
would change his style of reading, and deliver 
the service in his natural voice, he would find: 
it much less fatiguing. ‘ Oh,” said his friend; 
“that is all very well for you, who have a pow- 
erful voice ; but mine is so feeble that it would 
be impossible to make myself heard in a church. 
if I did not speak in an artificial tone.” 

“T believe you are mistaken,” replied the: 
former; “ you would find that even a weak 


. | Voice would be better heard, and at the expense 


of less fatigue, if the tone were a natural one.” 

The other appeared unconvinced; but meet- 
ing his adviser some time after, he told him he 
had at last come round to his view. The weak- 
ness in his throat had so increased that he was 
on the point of retiring from active daty, but 
resolved, as a desperate final effort, to try ‘the 
experiment of altering his manner of reading 
and speaking. He did so, and not. or.y suc- 
ceeded beyond his hopes in making himself 
heard, but found his voice so much less fatigued 
by the effort, that he was able to continue his 
employment. 


He had the same wise faith.in free growth 
as aprinciple of education, Thus he writes 
of a daughter at the close of a letter to his 
old tutor and friend, Dr: Copleston, newly 
appointed Bishop of Llandaff, and we add: 
to the extract from the letter Miss Whately’s 
own further illustration. pf it : 


Your goddaughter threatens, to outgrow. her - 
strength ; she requires.cgnstant care to support. 
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her under such @ prodigious shoot. She is very 
forward in understanding, but not alarmingly 
so. My plans of education fully answer my 
expectations: she» has never yet learned any- 
thing asa task, and that, considering she has 
learned more than most, will make tasks far 
lighter when they do come; and she has never 
yet learned anything by rote, and I trust never 
will, till she turns Papist. 

They say a letter should be a picture of 
the writer ; if so, this ought to have been on 
yellow paper. 

The allusion to his children’s education is 
very characteristic. He greatly objected to 
teaching children to learn by rote what they did 
not understand. He used to say, that to teach 
thus mechanically, in the hope that the children 
would afterwards find out the meaning of what 
they had learned, was to make them “swallow 
their food first, and chew it afterwards.” 

“ When Mrs. Whately and I first married,” 
he observed, many years later, ‘one of the first 
things we agreed upon was, that should Provi 
dence send us children, we would never teach 
them anything that they did not understand.” 
“* Not even their prayers, my Lord ?” asked the 
person addressed. ‘‘No, not even their pray- 
ers,” he replied. To the custom of teaching 
children of tender age to repeat prayers by rote, 
without attending to their sense, he objected 
even more strongly than to any other kind of me- 
chanical teaching ; as he considered it inculcated 
the idea, that a person is praying when merely 
repeating a form of words in which the mind 
and feelings have no part, which is destructive 
of the very essence of devotion. 


In 1829 Dr. Whately was elected Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Oxford in suec- 
cession to his own old pupil and friend Nassau 
Senior, and published in 1831 an introducto- 
ry course of lectures. It was in 1829 that the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill passed, 
and Sir Robert Peel was rejected as the 


representative of Oxford, Whately being 
one of the very few heads of houses who 
gave him his vote. It was in 1831 that, 
partly in the belief that his tolerant spirit 
would introduce a conciliating element into 
the Irish Church, Dr. Whately was appoint- 
ed by Lord Grey to the then vacant Arch- 
bishopric of Dublin. No family or personal 
interest led to this appointment. Lord 
Grey had never seen or spoken to Whately, 
nor was there any party that looked upon 
Whately’s promotion as its own advantage. 
His independence of character made him, 
indeed, in the eyes of party men unsafe : 


On the morning in which he had received 





Lord Grey’s letter, Dr. Hinds writes: ‘A visi- 
tor arrived who was a stranger to him; and was 
asked out to see the feats of his climbing dog. 
The animal performed as usual, and when he 
had reached his highest point of ascent, and was 
beginning his yell of wailing, Whately turned 
to the stranger and said, ‘What do you think 
of that?’ Visitor: ‘I think that some besides 
the dog, when they find themselves at the top 
of the tree, would give the world they could zet 
down again.’ Whately: ‘ Arnold has toid you.’ 
Visitor : ‘Has told me what?’ Whately: ‘ That 
I have been offered the Archbishopric of Dub- 
lin. Visitor : ‘I am verv happy to hear it, but 
this, I assure you. is the first intimation I_ have 
had of it, and when my remark was made I had 
not the remotest idea that the thing was likely 
to take place’” ... 

The words of his old friend the Bishop of - 
Llandaff will further illustrate the spiritin which 
he entered on his new office. “Dr. Whately,” 
writes the Bishop, “accepted the arduous sta- 
tion proposed to him, purely, I believe, from 
up spirit and a sense of duty. Wealth, 

onour, and power, and, title have no charms 
for him. He has great energy and intrepidity 
—a hardihood which sustains him against 
obloquy, when-he knows he is discharging a 
duty, and he is generous and disinterested al- 
most to a fault. His enlarged views, his sincer- 
ity, and his freedom from prejudice, are more 
than a compensation for his want of conciliating 
manners. When his character is understood, 
he will, | think, acquire more influence with the 
Irish than he would with the English.” 

A similar tribute was given to his character 
by his friend Dr. Arnold, some time later : 

“‘ Now, I am sure that, in point of real essen- 
tial holiness, as far as man can judge, there 
does not live a truer Christian than Whately ; 
and it does grieve me most deeply to hear peo- 
ple speak of him as a dangerous and latitudina- 
rian character, because in him the intellectual 
part of his nature keeps pace with the spirit- 
ual.’ ‘ 

And again: “In Church matters they (the 
Government) have got Whately, and a signal 
blessing it is that they have him and listen 
to him; a man so good and so great that no 
folly or wickedness of ‘the most vile of fac- 
tions will move him from his own purposes, 
or provoke him in disgust to forsake the defeace 
of the Temple.” 


The career of Whately as Archbishop is 

h in men’s minds, and we will not fol- 

low beyond this point his daughter’s Me- 

moir, though it will be found peculiarly 

rich in material for the right siudy and ap- 

preciation of his character and of the move- 
ment of his thoughts. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
EVA’S RESOLUTION. 


So Eva's birth was now a secret no lon- 
ger. It was nosecret to herself. It was no 
secret to her friends. It was no secret to 
her enemy. Whether it did or did not con- 
tinue a secret from the world was a matter 
too trivial to care for. 

Some minutes after she had come to the 
end of that letter she placed it, as if it had 
been a note of the most unmeaning charac- 
ter, on the taole which stood beside her. 
Bat she continued sitting still. It can 
scarcely be said that she thought. She 
could feel, but she could not think. She 
was just as one launched into a new and 
strange world, in which all is too novel 
and unaccountable to. be grasped by faculties 
accustomed to things of so different an 
order. 

Eva was roused by the voice of Mrs. 
Ballow outside her door. That lady rightly 


imagined that Miss March was now in fu 
possession of all which Mr. Dowlas had 
written to Mrs. Ferrier, and she was deeply 
and affectionately anxious to administer the 
comfort which her young friend must be 
sorely needing. 

“ Sie, my dear,” she called to her, “ now 


do pray let me in. I won’t trouble you for 
more than a single minute. But I must just 
bid you good night. You'll make me so 
7 if you keep me out, —indeed you 
will.” 

It cost Miss March an effort; but the 
effort was made, and she unbolted the door, 
and admitted her friend into the room. 


Mrs. Ballow had concluded already, and, 


with good reasons for the conclusion, that 
the discovery made by Mrs. Ferrier’s means 
was of a most unwelcome kind. But of its 
exact nature, and of its probable effect on 
Eva, Mrs. Ballow was, of course, in utter 
ignorance. She was really terrified at the 
look of settled dismay — despair almost — 
which she saw on the young girl’s counte- 
nance. 

“Good gracious, my dear! Why, what 
can it be that has distracted you in this ter- 
rible manner? My dear, don’t be too hasty 
in believing it all, whatever it is! Mrs. 
Ferrier is a wicked woman, —a wicked, 
sélfish woman. And she’s capable of any 
falsehood, I do verily believe, that would 
separate you from her son; and the whole 
thing is her contriving, as you very well 
know. So we are not going to believe what 
she says.” 

“ But, Mrs. Ballow, it is not at all what 
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she says. This letter is written by some- 
body who has nothing to do with Mrs. Fer- 
rier — one, at least, who had nothing to do 
with her.” 

“ Had nothing to do with her! No. 
Somebody whom she has engaged — bribed, 
I shouldn’t wonder — to support her in some 
ridiculous made-up story.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Ballow, why will you mock 
me with comfort which you know no rational 
creature could receive ?_ I beg pardon, dear 
Mrs. Ballow; I forget what I’m saying. Of 
course you have not read this letter. For- 
give me for saying what I did. But ’'m 
satisfied that this story is true, and that my 
parentage is even worse than Mrs. Ferrier 
herself can ever have thought it.” 

“Oh, ah, Idare say the writer of this 
precious letter took the measure of this 
wicked woman’s foot, and wrote accordingly. 
My dear, don’t give in to them in this hasty 
way, at all events. Now just let me look at 
this ridiculous thing.” 

It would have taken some time to read 
the letter through and through. But it 
required but a minute or two to glance at 
and seize hold of the great leading facts 
contained in it. 

Mrs. Ba'low quickly found out what pa- 
rentage Mr. Dowlas had attributed to Eva. 
She put down the letter with anger. 

“ My dear, I don’t believe one word of it. - 
—not one word of it. One has only to 
look at you, and see that it can’t be true. 
You shall hear Mr. Ballow himself say the 
same. You'll think something of what he 
says, if you won’t take comfort from me. 

e’ll look at it all to-morrow morning. And 
now, my dear, go to bed. Be this thing true 
or false, you must be tired and want rest.” 

“ Yes, 1 want rest; but you can hardly 
think, Mrs. Ballow, that I am likely to get 
it. If Mr. Ballow cares to look at this letter, 
perhaps he will read it to-night. The soon- 
er you leave me to my fate the better.” 

“ My dear child, you really quite terrify 
me by the desponding way in which you 
speak. I’ve no doubt Mr. Ballow will read 
the thing at once if you wish him. We'll 
go into the parlour; really and truly, I 
don’t like to leave you while you’re so low as 
you are just now.” 

And they both went at once into the 
parlour. And Mrs. Ballow put the paper 
into her husband’s hand for him to read. 

He settled himself to peruse it from the 
very beginning; neither Mrs. Ballow nor 
Eva interrupted him by asingle word. The 
former sat in eager expectancy, awaiti 
the opinion which would come as soon as the 


I 





document was entirely read through. Eva 
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sat in the shadiest corner of the room; she 
looked as one who already knows the worst, 
and who entertains no hope that that worst 
can by any means be bettered. Thus pass- 
ed away more than a quarter of an hour; 
for Mr. Ballow read slowly. He was evi- 
dently balancing in his thoughts the weight 
of each separate disclosure, and appraising 
its credibility, before he went on. There 
was perfect silence, except when the reader 
turned over page after page of the letter, 
and when . Ballow’s impatience found 
relief in an audible gasp. At last the sur- 
geon had finished. He folded the- paper 
and laid it down, and his wife now felt that 
the obligation to silence need oppress her 
no longer. 

“ Now, then, Frederick, do you not think 
as I do — that this story is just an abomin- 
able falsehood from beginning to end?” 

Mr. Ballow hesitated before giving his 


reply. 

. My dear, I am fully persuaded that the 
writer of this letter himself believes in the 
truth of all he writes.” 

“ Oh, do you think so? However, you 
don’t believe that it really is all true? ” 

“ On that matter, my dear, I am not pre- 
pared to speak so pacer 4 You see, if 
you have read this yourself, that a great 
part of what is told — the only part, indeed, 
which need be of any a to us — 
is given as being merely told Mr. Dowlas by 
somebody else.” 

“ Certainly. Come, now, I'm sure you 
think as I do — that it’s about the most im- 

robable affair ever heard of, and that dear 

va would be ane = swallow = whole 
thing, and act accordingly, — a, foolish girl ! 
* she seems half inclined to do.” ’ 

“Jt is a most improbable story, Ellen; 
but very improbable matters do sometimes 
turn out very true. However, I certainly 
do see some things which require explaining, 
—which ought to be explained, before we 
consent to take it as a proved thing.” 

“ There, my love !— There, Eva! Now 
you hear what Mr. Ballow says; and if you 
think that I only think what I wish to think, 

ou won't say so of Frederick, I know. 
ow you hen A had better go to bed at 
once, my dear.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Ballow; thank you for 
all your kindness, both at this and at other 
times. In a very little while I shall be in 
no situation to tax your kindness; but I 
shall never forget it. Good night.” 
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“Now, my dear,” said Mr. Ballow, — 
“now I can speak more freely upon this 
painful matter — for painful it is, in which- 
ever way we come to view it. I could 
scarcely discuss it in Eva’s presence. You 
know she has never been made aware of Mr. 
Ferrier’s earliest adventure —I mean his 
rescuing the child (whether she were that 
child or no) out of Scarlington House.” 

“No. But does that letter profess to 
prove that she is the same child ?” 

“It does appear to do so, whether design- 
edly or otherwise.‘ And if I knew no more 
than was known to this poor woman — this 
woman who claims to be Eva’s own mother 
—I should feel it very hard to doubt that 
she is the mother. You seem to have only 
just glanced at the principal facts in the 
paper. You may not have noticed that, if 
there be any kind of truth in it, your uncle 
Ferrier greatly mistook the real meaning of 
what he saw in Scarlington House that 
night. The man and woman who, as he 
supposed, were combining to make away 
with the poor child, were really combining 
»to take it in, and, as it would seem, to impose 
it upon the world as Mrs. Campion’s child. 
Not, of course, that we are justified in 
making any public use of Mrs. Campion’s 
name.” 

“But everything combines to fix the 
matter, one way or other, upon those Cam- 
pions.” " 

“ Certainly ; but it might be none the less 
difficult to obtain a confession from them. 
We had better keep to such openings as we 
can avail ourselves of. As1 was going to 
say, poor Mrs. Roberts appears to eee bed 
no idea that her baby, instead of being at 
once received into Mrs. Campion’s family, 
was really snatched away —from destruc- 
tion, as he thought—by your excellent 
uncle. Mr. Campion must have known 
that the child he consented to place in Mrs. 
Robert's hands was not his own, or can we 
believe he would ever have cast her off ? 
And it is very possible that Mrs. Beakham, 
the nurse who took the baby to Scarlington 
House, might never have known how myste- 
riously it was taken away. She might ver 
easily not notice it as she passed Rameb 





discreet, and said not a word to the child’s 
real mother. But we, of course, know that 
if that same child really was brought up by 
Mrs. Campion until she was just four years 
old, she must have been taken from that nurse 


She’ spoke with that quiet bitterness of| in Hammersmith (where your uncle placed 


tone which may be called resignation, but 
which can never be confounded with sub- 
mission. And then she quitted the room. 


her), and by some yi by enious deceit 
rE palmed off as . Campion’s own 
child.” 





that parlour again. At all events, she was ° 
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“Yes; but do you really think that such |, 


a deceit could possibly be managed? It 
appears to me that such a trick as that 
would be ten times more difficult than the 
other.” 

“ You are quite right, Ellen; and I shall 
be very slow to believe in it. Only, you 
see, there is really only a choice of difficulties 
for us. And it does appear, from what your 
uncle has left on record, that Mrs. Campion 
heard of the child whom Mr. Ferrier was 
supposed to have rescued from some ditch 
between Fulham and Hammersmith ; — that 
she showed so much interest in it as to make 
‘ag inquiries. And we do not know 

ow far deceit, once entered upon, may be 
carried forward. That nurse, Mrs .Mark- 
ley, may have been heavily bribed to give 
up the infant entrusted to her charge. She 
would very easily, I should think, get hold 
of some other stray foundling, whom she 
might impose on your uncle gs his own 
protégée ; or the story of the child’s death 
may have been a fabrication altogether. 
Her sudden disappearance had, certainly, a 
suspicious look. It would be a great satis- 
faction could we but get hold of this woman; 
but I fear that satisfaction is now quite out 
of the question. I greatly fear that she is 
dead.” 

“Indeed! Then you have actually made 
some attempts to find her? Why, Frede- 
rick, I never heard you mention that.” 

“No, my dear; I thought it better not to 
tell you. Not that I doubted your discre- 
tion, my dear; it would argue ill for my 
own good sense if I ever had. No, but I 
thought it as well not to torment you with 
any half-finished plans. So— it was nearly 
five years ago— just about the time when 
we met the red-faced woman in the Exhibi- 
tion—1 put one or two advertisements in 
some London papers, and also sent several 
to be inserted in Australian journals — for 
to Australia, you know, the woman, at all 
events, said she was going. I went so far as 
to make a few inquiries through one or two 
of our friends who have relatives in Australia. 
The advertisements never brought me any 
reply of any sort. I did get a letter from 
Sydney, informing me that such a person as 
Mrs. Markley was known to have come out 
there about the end of 1838; that she was 
supposed, many years ago, to have gone 
back to Europe; that she had, at all events, 
disappeared from Sydney ; and that, more- 
over, she left the place a widow, as she came. 
This was all I could ever make out as to 
Mrs. Markley.” 

“ But perhaps, Frederick, she was afraid 
of coming forward.” 
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“T scarcely think that. I put the adver- 
tisements— the wording of them, that is 
— very cautiously. But I do greatly doubt 
if the poor woman ever had any cause for 
being afraid. If she did give the child out of 
her hands, she was guilty of a gross breach 
of trust. For such an act she must have 
had some inducement ; and that inducement 
must have at least included money. There 
was the risk of your uncle’s finding out her 
treachery. She would feel certain that the 
people who wanted the child had some very 

culiar motive for the wish. She must 

ave been quite aware that what they want~- 
ed was not a child merely, but this partieu- 
lar child of all others; for they might have 

ossessed themselves of some other infant 
in a much easier and safer way. And Mrs. 
Markley could not know but that your un- 
cle was aware of much more than he chose 
to tell her, and was well aware, if anything 
happened to the child, in what quarter to 
direct his suspicions. So altogether, if Mrs. 
Markley were indeed a woman to prefer 
her own interests before the claims of truth 
and honesty, I do think she would have felt 
it her interest to keep faith with your uncle 
Ferrier, and would have kept faith with him 
accordingly. If she did, why, then we know 
that the child he gave into her keeping 
died when but a few months old, and our 
young friend’s parentage is just as unac- 
counted for as ever.” 

“Of course. Well, Frederick, it is a 
relief to me to know that you. think so. 
Then why not act upon this belief?” 

“ Because, my dear, there is really ver 
much to be said the other way. We, at al 
events, must identify Eva with the little girl 
afterwards adopted by your uncle. And what 
I read here, mysterious and unaccountable as 
much of it is, tallies very well with one or two 
things, also very obscure and unaccountable, 
which we have both read in Mr. Ferrier’s 
manuscript. I certainly have heard that Mr. 
and Mrs. Campion have but one daughter, 
who (as her parents are separated) lives with 
her mother, and that they are not known ever 
to have had another child but her. Onl 
it is very difficult to get any definite tid- 
ings about them; they seem to have sunk 
somehow out of the world’s sight. I can 
imagine it possible that some audacious 
impostor, who had a child of which he 
desired to be rid, employed Mr. Campion’s 
name, and sent that little girl for Mrs. Rob- 
erts to receive as her own. But you see 
how conjectural is all this. I fear, if we 
consulted any one who had no bias in this 
matter, he would tell us that we are but 
resisting an inevitable but unwelcome con- 
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clusion, and that Miss March can be no 
other than the child of that unhappy Mrs. 
Roberts.” 

“ Oh, impossible, Mr. Ballow! I never 
will believe it! What! the daughter of a 
convict father, and, to say the least, a most 
incautious and imprudent mother? Why, 
only just look at Eva, before you assign her 
such parents.” ; 

“ Those parents, my dear, had no such ad- 
vantages ashers. They had no such protec- 
tion as your excellent uncle’s. They had no 
such example as thatof your excellent uncle's 
more excellent niece. When we would 
praise people, we should take their circum- 
stances into account.” 

“Oh, ah, I see. You mean my uncle’s 
niece would have had little excellence but 
for having, in her turn, so excellent a hus- 
band. I thank you, Mr. Ballow.” 

“Well, my dear, it’s a general rule. 
Apply it as you like. Once again, I say 
that I do see great improbability in this 
story of Mrs. Roberts, though I acquit her 
of all untruth. But, setting one improba- 
bility against another, I fear we have at 
present no good case against her claim. Let 
us go to bed at once, my dear; I’m sure 
we're both heartily tired of this matter ; and 
I only fear it will tire us a great deal more 
ere we have quite done with it.” 

And to bed they accordingly went. 

If the Ballows rested ‘not well that night, 
you may be very sure that it would not bea 
very tranquil night for poor Eva. «The 
discovery — for it never occurred to her at 
this time to doubt its reality, — the discov- 
ery entailed upon her a worse embarrassment 
than she could ever have expected. She 
had thought, from time to time, that she 
might find her parents among the poor and 
lowly, and might thus be called to exercise 
humility. She had confessed to herself 
that she might find them amongst the faulty 
aod degraded, and so might have to exer- 
cise a forbearance and forgiveness. Now, 
however, she stood revealed, the child of a 
mother at once guilty and innocent, at once 
a victim and a trangressor. 

Mrs. Robert’s misfortuhes had been too 
directly the fruits of her own folly to enti- 
tle her to unmixed compassion, and too 
little of ber own contriving to condemn her 
to unqualified abhorrence... Her daughter 
must pity her, and she might find it hard to 
divert her pity from every admixture of 
contempt. 

With the universal propensity to think 
that every possible position of matters 
would have presented fewer difficulties than 
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the actual one, poor Eva suffered much 


more that night than in the whole previous 
course of her existence. . 

Towards morning, however, she obtained a 
little rest, and when she awoke she was able 
to look at the matter before her, if not with 
more of pleasure, at least with greater 
calmness. In one respect, at least, she 
thought her daty lay straight and clear 
before her. 

She must go to her mother. She must 
now begin to be all, and (if possible) more 
than all, that she could have been to her had 
she grown up under her mother’s eye. It 
was not for her to evade a daughter's duties, 
because estranged from her mother since 
her birth. ‘That estrangement ought hardly 
to be attributed as a crime to her mother; 
at all events, it had secured to Eva a far 
better education, a far better entrance into 
the world, than her mother could possibly 
have given her. ! 

Eva’s clear, strong sense was asserting 
itself, even in the unforeseen and_ baffling 
contradictions of her present-position. To 
live with her mother would for a season 
involve the detested presence of her aunt, 
Mrs. Dowlas. But this need not be for ever, 
nor for long. Had this been all, the heavi- 
ness which weighed upon Eva during the 
night might have given way in the morning 
to something like joy. 

But then it was not all. There was 
another great matter, and that was — Rich- 
ard.. To think any more of him would be 
worse than breaking a promise of her own. 
It would be asking him, or alluring him, to 
violate the promise given to herself. It 
would go nigh to justify all that even Mrs. 
Ferrier was likely to say against her. That 
lady’s immense efforts to keep Richard and 
Eva asunder ought by this time to be known 
in every circulating library throughout the 
United. Kingdom. But she herself never 
knew how successful she was just at this 
crisis. She did not know how greatly the 
thought of Richard’s mother supported Eva 
in the resolve to give up her hopes of Rich- 
ard. Pride sustained the cause of duty 
from its possible surrender to the claims of 
love. And poor Eva made even a miserable 
pretence of thinking that there was some- 
thing to be thankful for in that she should 
never call Mrs. Ferrier her mother-in-law. 
And when she joined her friends at break- 
fast they really wondered at her extraordi- 
nary calmness. 

hey had scarcely breakfasted when Mr. 
Dowlas presented himself. As in all affairs 
in which the Dowlas family intermingled, 
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our own friends were very glad that the 
reverend Welshman came unattended by 
his wife. 

There were few, if any, who admired 
Mr. Dowlas as he deserved. Suffering and 
martyrdom are frequently more interesting 
and picturesque when they are contemplated 
from a distance. If voluntary endurance 
makes a martyr, Mr. Dowlas was assured] 
one, and many a saint to whom cathedrals 
have been reared, and before whose altars 
candles are burning day and night, has en- 
dured a great deal less than Mr. Dowlas had 
long endured. Moreover, his patience rarely 
received its merited praise. His acquaint- 
ances, of both sexes, set him down for a 
poor, craven-hearted man, who could not 
venture to assert his domestic rights. In 
this they very much wronged him. Mr. 
Dowlas submitted to his wife’s temper, not 
because he lacked the courage to rule his 
household, but just because he possessed the 
rarer faculty of ruling his own spirit. And 
that spirit was naturally high. As he would 
say to a very few of his more intimate 
friends, “ My wife’s unhappy temper will 
be curbed by no common authority. My 
unfortunate error in marrying her has left 
me with the alternative of being her tyrant 
or her slave. I believe that my natural 
heart would incline me to tyranny; but I 
have thought it better for the honour of the 
gospel I preach — better for the welfare of 
my children, so doubly dependent upon me, 
better for that future life to which I humbly 
look forward —that I should allow myself 
to be aslave.” Thus the submission which 
even many who esteemed Mr. Dowlas con- 
sidered as a guilty sacrifice of duty to ease, 
was really and truly a daily mortification, 
undergone from a sincere endeavour to walk 
as best became him. 

Such was the Reverend Morgan Douglas, 
—a man in whose speculative creed you 
might find abundant flaws; a man entertain- 
ing his full share of the mistakes and narrow- 
ness which beset his crder ; a man the great 
sacrifice of whose life it might not be diffi- 
cult to represent as a monstrous blunder; 
but still a man whom nothing could turn 
out of the way which he deemed appointed 
for him. 

In the conversation which ensued on his 
arrival, Mr. Dowlas besought Eva, with as 
much earnestness as he felt justified in em- 
ploying. not to tyrn away from her newly 
found mother. 

“T cannot promise, Miss March,” he said, 
“that in making your home at Llynbwillyn 
you would enjoy a very happy one. My 
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pity to ~~ poor mother, to come to us for a 
time. I trust you-would not find your stay 
an entirely unpleasant one; and you and 
your mother could decide together as to 
your future course.” 

“ Does my mother then so much desire to 
see me ?” 

“TI do not exaggerate when I tell you 
that I believe your refusal would almost be 
her death. At least, it would be necessary 
to break it very slowly to her. I have been 
told by very good medical authority that 
any sudden shock of surprise might pros- 
trate her reason at once. I had great fears 
from the agitation through which she has 
gone during the past week or two.” 

“ Do you mean, then, that my poor moth- 
er has ever been affected in her mind ?” 

“ Not exactly so. Yet her escape from 
such a misfortune has been really marvel- 
lous. I am speaking the exact truth of 
poor Susanna when I say that she has bedn 
all her lifetime subject to bondage. She 
has fallen into evil hands through sheer 
weakness of will and decision in herself. 
I declare to you, Miss March, that you may 
believe her when she says that in parting 
with you at your birth she meant, in her 
weak way, to do the best she could for 
you ; and she meant as well when she tried 
to reclaim you.” 

“Mr. Dowlas— uncle Dowlas, if you 
will let me call you so, —I believe it is my 
duty to go to her, and I will go.” 

“But, my dear,” interposed Mrs. Ballow, 
“will you not consider the matter a little 
more fully ?— Pray, Mr. Dowlas, when 
must you return home ?— to-day ?” 

“Yes. I fear I cannot delay beyond 
this afternoon. My duties require me to be 
at home to-morrow evening, and I have 
left my eldest daughter with some friends 
in Liverpool, and Mrs. Dowlas has a great 
desire to go from Liverpool to Bangor by 
water. I fear I must set off by the train 
which leaves Leamington at three to-day.” 

“Then,” Mrs. Ballow replied, before 
Miss March could come out with any an- 
swer of her own —“then, if Eva decides 
upon accompanying you, she will meet you 
at the station in good time for that train. 
That arrangement, I suppose, will not be 
objected to ?” 

“ Certainly not, ma’am. Of course, I’m 
well aware that it’s but a short time to de- 
cide on so important a matter.” And Mr. 
Dowlas got up from his chair, and was 
about to say Good morning. Eva, by.a 
gesture, detained him. 

“May I—may I,” she said, “ask you 








wife’s temperament is — is of a somewhat 
impulsive character. But I do ask you, in 





just one question, Mr. Dowlas?” 
| “J will do my best to answer any ques- 
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~ you choose to put, Miss. Pray what is 
it ” 

“It’s a hard question—hard, I mean, 
for me to ask. In that paper which you 
wrote for Mrs. Ferrier, valk which you after- 
wards put into my hands, there is mention 
made of—of somebody besides my moth- 
er.” 

“T know, Miss. You mean your—in 
short, you mean Mr. O’Cullamore.” 

“Yes, Ido. Can you tell me what has 
befallen him?” 

“No, Miss March, I cannot. I trust, 
though it’s a sad sort of thing to say before 
you, that I never shall hear anything more 
of him. I have never heard of his death, 
and I certainly never heard of his coming 
back to England. He is very likely ier | 
in Australia still. At any rate, he wil 
hardly present himself before you or your 
mother, and it can never be your wish that 
he should.” 

“ No, no, indeed! I should feel that to 
be a most dreadful thing. I hope and trust 
itis not wrong in me to say so.” 

Mr. Dowlas now took his leave, and the 
great subject was discussed between Eva 
and her two faithful friends. Mr. Ballow, 
_ adhering to his opinion that Mrs. Roberts's 
story was susceptible of a very opposite in- 
ference, yet acknowledged that many things 
appeared to identify Eva with the infant 
who so strangely fell, in the very first hours 
of her life, into the hands of Mr. Ferrier. 
He therefore inclined to the belief that 
Eva was judging aright when she felt it 
her duty to go with the Dowlas family that 
day, and he urged his opinion upon Mrs. 
Ballow. 

“ You see this, my dear,” he said, —“ by 
insisting on some further proof of the 
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justice which, in taking this course, she 
wrought against the innocent. 

But the future is not given to us to read. 
And, considering with what little profit both 
the past and the present are often perused 
by us, were it not outrageous in us to as- 
pire for a knowledge so far too excellent 
for us? Eva made up her mind to set out 
for Wales along with her newly found kin- 
dred that very afternoon. Mr. Ballow 
approved, and Mrs. Ballow withdrew her 
disapproval. They promised that no effort 
should be wanting to make further inquiries, 
and to ascertain the truth beyond a doubt. 
Meantime, their home at Minchley, to which 
they would return on the Monday, was as 
'freely open to her as to any daughter of 
theirown. She might calculate on a hearty 
welcome whenever (which was likely to 
happen only too quickly) she found* her 
uncle’s house unpleasing to her. A very 
sufficient sum of money was put into her 
hands, and she might at any time obtain 
any reasonable amount for any needful 





purpose. 

He tents was said, and the necessary 
preparations for her departure were com- 
| menced at once. But there was yet some- 
thing harder to be done. There was a 
| farewell interval with Richard. He came 
shortly after Mr. Dowlas had departed. 
| He besought Eva to ignore and cast aside 
the supposed discovery as the joint inven- 
tion of his mother’s prejudice and Mrs. 
Roberts's madness. Eva dared not do this. 
She felt the proofs to be wre enough to 
outweigh many more improbabilities than 
she actually detected in the story. Richard 
bitterly called upon her to testify how 
faithfully he was observing his promise. 
| Eva had strength to say that she knew he 





story — by referring, for instance, to Mr. | would as religiously keep it always. And 
Campion himself— Eva might (to say the |so they parted, exchanging the vows, not 
least) be doing a great injustice, and acting | of mutual constancy, but of a mutual sur- 
with what would appear like a sullen hard- | render. : 
ness. Now by going to see the person who| “Your mother is very right, Richard,” 
is probably, though not certainly her moth-| she said. “I, a poor girl, who must blush 
er, she can do no injustice to anybody, and | for at least one of my parents, —I ought 
may be taking the only right and good | never, knowing what my origin would very 
way which lies open to her.” | likely prove to be—TI ought never to have 
How sensibly, as all will surely acknowl- | thought of being yours.” ~ 
edge, was this decision put! How griev-| “ Bie, I shall never be what I was be- 
ously fallacious it was destined to prove! fore I knew you. I will never forgive my 
Eva, convinced that she could not escape | mother until she repents of her treatment 
from owning herself to be Mrs. Roberts’s | of you. And I'll know no rest until all 
daughter, was rather comforted in thinking | obstacles to our happiness are removed.” _ 
that, by acting accordingly, she could do| He went out defiantly hopeful. But in 
nobody injustice. There came a day, and | Eva’s own heart the thought was strong 
that was not very long in coming, when she | that the happiness of all her future life was 
writhed bitterly at the thought of the in- | gone out with him. 


| 
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It made her far more indifferent than she 
would otherwise have been to the probable 
discomforts of her new life. 

What mattered it whose she was to be, 
if she could not now justly aspire to be his ? 

When the Dowlases, husband and wife, 
arrived at the station that afternoon, they 
found Eva already awaiting them, under the 
escort of Mr. Ballow. On her two boxes 
she had written the name of “Miss Rob- 
erts” with her own hands. For such a 
name she felt she must now resign herself to 
Wee through life, — alas! too surely, through 

ife. 

They started on their way, and arrived 
at Liverpool that evening. Rebecca Jane 
was fetched away from the friends with 
whom she had spent the interval occupied 
by her parents in visiting Leamington. 
She was presented to her cousin Eva, and 
with sonething at her cousin Eva’s hands. 
When we last beheld her she was about 
seven years old; she was now entering her 
thirteenth year. She was really a much 
nicer child than, with such a mother, you 
could have expected her to be. Todo bare 
justice to Mrs. Dowlas, she was much less 
savage to her children than to her much- 
enduring husband. She had her own sys- 
tem of education. It was briefly compre- 
hended in giving her children their own 


way altogether until they were six or seven ; 
in assuming a sort of spasmodic severity 
towards them as soon as that age was at- 
tained ; and in giving them up as hopelessly 


vicious .when they entered their teens. 
Rebecca Jane was accordingly just now 
passing out of the sungeterah, stage into 
the stage of final reprobation. 

Mr. Dowlas grew in favour with Eva 
the more she saw and heard him; but her 
horror of her new aunt was increased in a 
greater ratio still. The supper of which 
they partook in the Liverposl hotel involved 
one dreadful revelation, and Mrs. Dowlas’s 
red face, loud voice, and bravado manner 
proved all to be referable to one vulgar and 
degrading cause, 

hey were to start by the steamer in the 
forenoon of the morrow. The total change 
of place and of associates had really a most 
consoling influence on Eva, It seemed to 
place the dreadful parting of the previous 
day at the distance of several weeks. Per- 
haps the disgust with which almost every 
word and act of her aunt inspired her. was, 
at this time, of service to her. 

The Saturday morning came. Mr. Dow- 
las went out before breakfast, and came 
back with the account that the wind was 
fair, and that a calm and rapid passage 
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might be expected. So Mrs. Dowlas gave 
her final decision for making the journey 
by water instead of by land. As the time 
for departure drew near they gathered their 
packages together, and prepared to walk 
towards the steamer. 

“ Take care, my dear,” said Mr. Dowlas 
to his daughter; “ you'll bring upon your- 
self a very strong remonstrance from your 
mamma if you lose that shawl.” 

“ That x will, I promise her! That she 
will, I promise her!” answered the red- 
faced lady for herself. And then, with a 
celerity which argued long and varied ex- 
perience, Rebecca Jane dodged round the 
table as her mother approached her. In all 
due time they were on board and sailing 
down the Mersey into the Irish Sea. 

Mrs. Dowlas had treated herself to a 
breakfast, very varied as to quality, and 
very satisfactory as to quantity. A hint 
thrown out by her husband as to coming 
dangers ensuing therefrom had been by her 
most scornfully slighted and despised. The 
sea, when they got into it, proved not quite 
so placid as had been expected. Therefore 
it isno such great wonder if, before the 
firing of the gun which announced their 
passing off Great Orme’s Head, Mrs. Dow- 
las was about the most suffering of all those 
suffering people whom that steamer con- 
tained. Rebecca Jane was about as much 
to be pitied as her mamma; much more 80, 
indeed, if the greater pity be due to the 

ater patience. Eva was not decidedly 
ill, though not entirely well. Mr. Dowlas 
did not suffer at all; not, that is to say, in 
his own individual stomach. His wife pro- 
vided ample suffering for him out of that 
which fell to her own share. Some twenty 
times he was screamed for down into the 
cabin, to procure or administer some im- 
agined remedy. As many times, also, he 
was screamed away back again, as one 
whose presence was more sickening than 
the sea. 

About two in the afternoon (I think it 
was) they entered the Menai Straits, — 
nigh to that bridge, one of the wonders of 
its- own time, but now superseded by so 
many greater wonders; and finally they 
came to Bangor, And Eva saw mountains 
for the first time in her life. 

Mrs. Dowlas, very far from well even 
now, crawled up from the cabin, and pre- 
pared to go on shore. Sea-sickness had 
played fantastic tricks with her florid com- 
plexion. The bilious yellow and the fiery 
red united to form what an artist would 
have considered “a study.” She really 
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appeared (it is a shocking simile, I am 
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* aware, but it is the best which occurs to 
me) —she really appeared to be throwing 
up her very words. 

“ You murderous wretch ! ” she exclaimed, 
asher husband proffered his assistance to 
her. “You murderous wretch! To tell 
me that we should go so smoothly and so 
well!” 2 

: — reg wis my dear. But, really 
and truly, the wind got suddenly up just 
after we started.” ’ bins 

“Got up after we started, did it? My 
goodness me, Rebecca Jane! But you do 
deserve whipping, if ever a child did! Now, 
then, come along with you! Don’t make it 
worse, but come along directly !” 

More dead than alive, and with houses 
and hills dancing before her eyes, as though 
chaos were come again, and the earth were 
but another sea, Rebecca Jane attempted 
to walk from her seat on deck to the pier 
hard by. 

The moral agency of her mamma’s exam- 
ple, and the physical agency of her mam- 
ma’s knuckles, sustained her in her first ef- 
forts, and some assistance from her cousin 
Eva accomplished the rest. And very 


shortly they were all four of them inside an 
hotel facing the beach. 


Mr. Dowlas ventured to propose a short 
walk to his wife; which proposal ‘she ac- 


knowledged by desiring him, if he did in- 
deed wish to kill her, to take a knife and do 
it at once. 

Mr. Dowlas then proposed that they 
should go out by themselves, and leave her 
to benefit herself by a little rest. To the 
proposition, returned in this amended form, 
she told him that, if he were really brute 
enough to leave his wife while she lay at the 
= of death, it was a great deal better 

@ should go. Mr. Dowlas, with his two 
other companions, did go. But before he 
went he ordered dinner for the party. They 
rambled about for more than an hour, look- 
ing in at the cathedral, and ascending an 
eminence near to the town. When they 
eame back to the hotel they found Mrs. 
Dowlas not only still alive, but very demon- 
stratively alive, and calling out for bottled 
porter. And then they dined, and towards 
evening started off in an open chaise for 
Llynbwllyn. 

hat vill , the destined scene of new 
and en wo trials. to our heroine, lay 
somewhere between Bangor and Carnarvon. 
But for a few English ramblers, who haunt- 
ed it summer after summer, Llynbwllyn 
would have been the Welshiest place in all 
the Principality. 

It stood girt with sheltering mountains, 
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very beautiful, though not, perhaps, so beau- 
tiful as are sundry nooks which lie more 
southward, in Merionethshire. But we 
write of Wales with a little diffidence, and 
unaware whether our memory be true to 
that country after an absence of eighteen 
years. But we cannot forget entirely. We 
forget not ascending Cader Idris, and watch- 
ing on the top, through the prolonged twi- 
light of midsummer, to see the far-stretching 
coast of Wales, and (if we might believe 
our guide’s assurance) even the coast of 
Ireland in the distant west —lighted up 
with the morning sun. 

Our friend and companion of that night 
is now a Cambridge Don, and likewise a 
member of the Alpine Club. Should he, 
by any unlikely chance, cast his eye on this 
page of ours, he will forgive this personal 
allusion, we are assured, and will cast his 
thoughts back to that night on which he, 
ourselves, and the guide — and eke a four- 
footed personage of the name of “ Nip” — 
awaited, on the cold mountain’s top, the ar- 
rival of the king of day. 

Through the cloudy summer’s evening, 
and slowly, from the steepness of the roads, 
the chaise bore Eva and the three others 
towards the parsonage of Llynbwllyn. They 
entered the village, and Eva’sheart throbbed 
painfully fast at thinking she was going to 
meet a mother whom she might in vain en- 
deavour to love. They stopped before the 
door. A middle-aged woman was ready to 
greet them. Could she be Mrs. Roberts ? But 
a word or two from Mr. Dowlas informed 
his niece that the woman was only their 
servant Winifred. 

Winifred Williams had served in the 
family many years. Her long service was 
a ouipenatl: — to all who knew the 
character and temper of Mrs. Dowlas. How 
came it that Winitred, whose excellent qual- 
ities entitled her to pick and choose out of 
the most eligible places, was contented to 
serve where so little was to be gained, and 
where even that little was spoilt by the de- 
testable mistress of Llynbwilyn Rectory ? 
The true answer should be given, in justice 
to Winifred. She remained there in self- 
denying consideration for her master and 
his children. She was not withheld from 
seeking a better service by a blindness to 
the merits possessed by herself. A genuine 
pity for her master’s most unhappy life, and 
a wish to lighten his load if she could, in- 
duced her to tolerate the discomforts from 
which many a less accomplished servant 
had turned in disgust away. But, alas! 
not to the best amongst us is it given to be 





Christians altogether. Mrs. Winifred was 
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submissive enough to her mistress, who 
might turn her away in any moment of an- 
ger. But she was not nearly so patient 
with Mr. Dowlas and his sister-in-law, com- 
passion towards whom (and towards the 
children) was her only motive for enduring 
such a mistress. 

_ It was this good woman, and I do not be- 
lieve she had much idea of being better than 
other people, — it was she who admitted 
them into the house. Mrs. Dowlas was tired 
and sleepy, and a little less ready than usual 
with her tongue. Mrs. Roberts, as Wini- 
fred informed them, was anxiously awaiting 
them in the parlour. 

Mr. Dowlas whispered to Eva as they 
went in, “I know your mother is very poor- 
ly, from her not coming to meet us; pray 
excite her as little as you can.” 

They entered the parlour— Mr. Dowlas 
first, Eva directly after him, while Mrs. 
Dowlas and her daughter lingered in the 
passage. 

_A pale, frightened-looking woman, dressed 
like one recently widowed, got up from her 
chair to greet them. Eva came towards 
her; she held out her arms, as if to receive 
her long-lost daughter. But before they 
touched Eva they were withdrawn with a 
low scared cry. 

_ Then recovering once more, Mrs. Roberts 
kissed Eva and cried over her. 

“ You are not like him,” she said; “ you 
are not at all like him!—should he ever 
come back to do me justice, he may not be- 
lieve you are his child. But I thank you 
for — to me, notwithstanding ; and, 
indeed, indeed, my poor dear child, what I 
did, cruel as it seemed, was done for the 
best — for the very best.” 

“There you go!” exclaimed her sister, 
who now had entered the room. There 
ie go! For ten years and more you've 

n looking for the rascal to come back 


and marry you. Why, what if the wife he’ 


had when you went away with him be really 
dead now? Very likely he has twenty 
others by this time. Ob, what a fool you 
are, Susanna!” 

Eva tried to say a comforting word or 
two to her mother. 

“T know,” she said, “that you did the 
best you could for me, and I have met with 
the kindest friends, and had a very happy 
childhood, so you have nothing to reproach 
yourself with. Let us try and make one 
another as happy as we can.” 

But poor . Roberts, with the weak 
waywardness which had made her the dupe 
of others through life, went on maundering 





about the man whom she had once consid- 
ered her husband. 

“ He would do me justice if he could but 
see you now,” she kept repeating to Eva; 
and Eva devoutly hoped that, whatever fate 
had overtaken her unhappy father, he might 
never come back to disturb her mother more 
deeply still. Least of all could she desire 
to see her parents bound together by a still 
closer bond than before. 

“ Come, now, have you almost done talk- 
ing ? for I want my tea.” 

From whom this seasonable interruption 
proceeded we need hardly specify. And, 
in truth, such talk as poor Mrs. Roberts 
kept up was little likely to serve any use- 
ful purpose. So it was broken off on ac- 
count of tea, and they all retired early to 
bed. Eva had a very small but clean 
apartment, looking out on the Welsh hills; 
and but that her thoughts would fly back- 
wards to Leamington, she might‘have found 
something not unlike happiness in the re- 
solve to bear with the infirmities of her 
mother, and with the more guilty infirmities 
of her aunt, and to follow in the path of 
duty which her new and strange circum- 
stance smight indicate to her. 

The next day was Sunday. There was 
morning service at Llynbwllyn Church — 
in Welsh; and (in consideration of several 
English sojourners now abiding there) af- 
ternoon service in English. 

Eva attended both. There was a col- 
lection in the afternoon, as was usual dur- 
ing the visitors’ season in every year, for 
the expenses of the church. Eva could 
not help thinking her uncle’s appeal a 
model of pulpit solicitation. Having ended 
his sermon in the usual manner, he quietly 
said, “ We are accustomed to ask strangers 
who attend this church to contribute towards 
the salary of the clerk and of the sexton. 
And I think when you learn that the clerk 
has only one anenk a year, and the sexton 
nothing whatever, you will be liberal in 
supplying the deficiency.” There was one 
piece of gold in the plate that day. 

Little or nothing which deserves record- 
ing took place for a week and more after 
Eva’s arrival at Llynbwllyn. It was a 
thankless task, the offering to comfort her 
mother ; for the more she urged on the poor 
woman to forget the past, the more loudly - 
and dolefully did she persist in deploring 
the folly which had blighted her life. When 
Mrs. Dowlas would angrily interpose with, 
“ Oh, you are a fool, Susanna!” Eva, great 
and increasing as was her dislike of Mrs. 
Dowlas, could understand that her temper. 
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might have acquired some of its acidity 
from the constant contact with her sister's 
aggravating feebleness. 

t required more patience in Eva to en- 
dure her aunt's vicious taunts, when (as was 
frequently happening) her mother was alone, 
and nursing one of her customary head- 
aches. Eva had rapidly acquired the good- 
will of her young cousins: there were four 
of them altogether, including Rebecca Jane, 
and as many more of them had died in 
infancy, or in very early childhood. But 
Mrs. Dowlas was rather resentful than grate- 
ful for the kindness with which Eva had 
sought and obtained the children’s affection. 
The woman had an instinctive belief that 
she was an object of general contempt, and 
she was very jealous of the popularity her 
newly found niece was winning in the 
household, and would be likely to win wher- 
ever she became known. 

Her greatest satisfaction was to address 
obliquely, through her eldest daughter, the 
abuse she did not venture to cast more 
directly at its object. 

“ Rebecca Jane,” she would say, when a 
long series of covert sarcasm had failed to 

rovoke a return from Eva —“ Rebecca 
ane, I do hope to — that you'll never 

t into the way of sitting sulky hour after 

our, and never speaking when you're 
spoken to by others. It’s just the most un- 
becoming habit you could have.” Or else 
it would be, — 

“ Rebecca Jane, if any rich lady or gen- 
tleman should ever take a fancy to you, and 
on you a bringing up above your station, 

on’t you set yourself up on that account, 
and give yourself conceited airs, when you're 
sent back to come and live with your own 
relations again.” 

Or occasionally the lady’s humour would 
break forth in a manner which indicated 
some preparation beforehand. As, for in- 
stance, in this manner, — 

“Rebecca Jane, do you know what it 
looks like when young ladies sit still’ and 
don’t talk ?” 

Rebecca Jane, timidly looking askance at 
her cousin Eva, said she was sure she did 
not know. 

“Then I'll tell you, Rebecca Jane. It 
ancaprd betokens — when a young lady 
ooks glumpy and what not — that she has 


had an attachment. My gracious heavenly 
me, Rebecca Jane! If ever I find you out 
- - attachment! But do you know what 
it is?” 

* Yes, I think I do, mamma.” 

“I don’t believe you do, however, you 
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little confidential monkey. Well, now, just 
let me put it before you. Suppose you 
were a very pretty young lady — or thought 
yourself a very pretty one, of twenty years 
of age, or no — we'll say of eighteen — eigh- 
teen years and four months, let us say” 
(and Mrs. Dowlas chuckled audibly at the 
ingenious sarcasm of her A ree “ and 
if some young gentleman were to ask you to 


marry him; what should you do then?” 


“ I should go and tell papa,” said Rebecca 
Jane, after a moment or two of consider- 
ation. 

“*¢ Go and tell mamma, any decent girl 
would have said, I suppose. But it wouldn’t 
make you turn up your nose at the relations 

ou’d got already, I should hope? Never 
et anybody teach you to be proud, Rebec- 
ca Jane. There are people in the world 
that have got vagabonds for their fathers, 
and yet are proud with it all. Don’t follow 
every bad example you may come across. 
I tell you what, child, giving you all this 
advice has made me quite exhausted. You 
must get the bottle out of the cupboard.” 

Thus Eva was now quite at home. 

On Tuesday, the 29th of July, Mrs. 
Dowlas astonished Eva by coming down to 
breakfast in a mood most marvellously ami- 
cable. She suggested, of her own accord, 
that while the weather was fine, and the 
days long, Eva should take an excursion or 
two, and acquaint herself with some of 
the beauties which are the most enduring 
glories of Wales. “— Eva and her 
mother were to spend that day and the 
next in visiting Llandudno pon | Conway, 
and the other most northerly places of the 
Principality, making Bangor their head- 
quarters for the night? Eva gladly sec- 
onded the pro Mrs. Dowlas might 
have some selfish and secondary motive for 
thus proposing, but there was no visible 
reason for refusing to gratify her if she had. 
Mr. Dowlas approved, but his wife seemed 
more than usually anxious to keep him out 
of the conversation this morning. Mrs. 
Roberts was prevailed on to undertake the 
expedition, and she and her daughter spent 
an almost happy day among the mountains 
and along the shore. In the evening the 

ut up at the hotel in Bangor, in whic 
Eva ad rested on the day of her arrival 
in Wales. 

It wanted still an hour or so to twilight, 
but the rain was coming on, and they looked 
on their day’s excursion as over. 

But the great event of that memorable 
day was (for both of them) to come still. 

ey had had their tea, and were seated 
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—the one of them quietly, the other ner- 
vously—in a private room that looked 
towards the sea. 

And Eva was indulging in the hope that 
a whole day spent in the manner above de- 
scribed, and apart from that horrid aunt 
Jane, would leave its mark of permanent 
good on the temper and tone of her poor 
wayward mother. 

ut she was very quickly disappointed. 

“T hope, mother,” she said, “ that this has 
been a pleasant day to you.” 

“ Yes, Eva,” sighed her mother, “it has 
certainly been a pleasant day ;” as though 
the pleasantness of it were just the most 
deplorable fact in the whole case. 

“ But you feel tired now it’s over?” Eva 
went on.. 

“ Tired, Eva? I feel ashamed. I feel I 
have been doing very wrong. I’ve spent a 
whole day in idle amusement. I won't say 
it’s wrong in you. You are young. But 
for me, who may —I do not know how 
soon — be called to leave this world, for me 
to spend a day in only looking at beautiful 
scenery and such things, —oh, I’ve been 
very foolish, very wicked, in coming on this 
idle journey; and really I can’t get over 
it.” 

“I’m very sorry you should allow your- 
self to think so, my dear mother. I am 
certain you are wrong. I am sure you 
torment yourself with useless fears, with 
needless scruples. But I would not have 
persuaded you to it if I had thought it would 
trouble you, as it seems to do.” 

Poor Mrs. Roberts made no immediate 
reply, but began to ery silently, as she lay 
reclining on the sofa. To torture herself 
with baseless scruples had been the un- 
happy practice of this poor woman through 
all her life. The gloomy notions as to piety 
and duty, which had waited on her early 
years, had inflicted on her this fatal weak- 
ness of spirit. She had been for ever run- 
ning into wrong, from her very fear of 
doing wrong. The bolder nature of her 
sister had quickly burst through the re- 
straints of her early teaching ; but, in burst- 
ing through them, had broken from all 
religious restraint altogether. And yet 
their mother, whose mistaken teaching 
had, in different ways, issued in such im- 
mense mischief to her daughters, — that 
mother had meant nothing but good in all 
she did. 

Nor had she lived to see much of the evil. 

“ Eva,” said Mrs. Roberts, after a pause 
of nearly five minutes, “I wonder if there 
is a church open here this evening? It 
would comfort me very much if I could go. 
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I shouldn’t feel as if I had dissipated all the 
day.” 

“Well, I fear there hardly can be. I 
suppose there’s daily service — twice a da 
at the cathedral. But that must be muc 
earlier.” 

“‘ Perhaps there may be a chapel open. 
But oh, I suppose you would not go with me 
to chapel?” 

“] would rather go to church at any 
time. But I'll go anywhere you wish with 
pleasure.” 

“ Then let us ask if there is any sort of 
chapel open here this evening.” 

The inquiry was made of the waiter, 
who had brought in their tea. By him 
the inquiry was passed on to the mistress of 
the house. It could not be answered quite 
favourably. : 

The landlady herself came to tell our 
friends that she knew of no place of worship 
as likely to be open. Indeed, she was 
tolerably sure that no such thing was ob- 
tainable that evening in Bangor. 

She was going out at the door when she 
suddenly came back. 

“ It has just come into my mind, ma’am,” 
she said, * that there is a sort of’ religious 
meeting going on this evening at the Town’ 
Hall. Perhaps you would find that better 
than nothing.” 

Mrs. Roberts caught at the alternative 
eagerly, and before any account of the na- 
ture and object of the meeting had been 
given her. 

“ ee us go, Eva. — What is the meet~ 

for?” 

his the landlady could not exactly tell! 
Something about Popery, she understood. 
Mrs. Roberts hurried to-get ready, for the 
time of the meeting was nearly arrived. 
And Eva was glad to gratify her at so small. 
a sacrifice of her own comfort. 

It was @ rainy evening, and the Town 
Hall was not so full as, under a more pro-- 
pitious sky, it might have been found. At 
the door an immense placard announced ‘ 
that the chief topic of the evening would 
be an exposure of immorality of the Po- 
pish priesthood, and the abominations.of the 
Romish confessional. The speaker; from‘ 
whose lips the exposure was to proceed, was . 
announced as Mr. Murphy M‘Quantigan.. 

Eva and her mother sat for some time 
amongst the audience, awaiting the: coming 
in of Mir. M‘Quanti and his supporters. 
And just as a stamping of feet and:clapping 
of hands announced that the chair was being 
assumed in proper form, Eva was«startléd ° 
by seeing her mother fall back almost. faint- 


ing on her seat. 
26. 
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There was some delay and bustle in get- 
ting her out. But once in the open air, she 
revived sufficiently to walk back to the 
hotel, which stood at no great distance. 
Once there, she sank on the sofa with a 
look and manner that indicated something 
much more serious than any fanciful ill- 
ness. 

“ Eva,” she said, “do you — do you think 
he would see me? I saw him.” 

“ Whom ? Whom do you mean, mother?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me. I forgot! No, ask 
me nothing. You wouldn’t like for me to 
tell you.” 

Eva looked and felt bewildered as well 
as alarmed. 

Then, recalling to her mind the character 
in which her wretched father had appeared 
nearly twenty years before, in Liverpool, 
she was struck with a terrible suspicion of 
the truth. 

She whispered an inquiry into her moth- 
er’s ear. 

“] tell you, you had better not ask me,” 
her mother again replied. And now, of 
course, Eva felt her suspicion confirmed 
beyond a doubt. The man now in Bangor 
as Murphy M‘Quantigan was the Byran 
O’Cullamore of years gone by — the de- 
ceiver of poor Susanna Roberts, and the 
very father of Eva herself. 

Pressed by one more inquiry, Mrs. Rob- 
erts admitted that indeed it was so. 

Eva procured medical aid for her mother 
that evening. The doctor whom she sum- 
moned pronounced the matter to be some- 
what serious. The patient, he said, could 
not meet, without immense risk, such a 
shock to the nerves as she had evidently 
just now received. The sooner she re- 
turned home, to live in all possible quiet, 
the safer for her condition. Most thankful 
was Eva that, early next morning, her 
mother was able and willing to start off 
homewards. Yet more thankful was she 
that no message or visit from her wretched 
father occurred to trouble them. 

Perhaps he had not recognized his vic- 
tim, whom he had once falsely called his 
‘wife. His daughter he had never once 
‘beheld, and was probably unaware that any 
such child had been born to him. In any 
case, he had motive sufficient to make him 
shun them rather than pursue them. Still, 
as Eva, seated in the open car beside her 
mother, left Bangor behind her, she did 
feel fearful lest the event of the night be- 
fore should be the herald of coming trouble. 

And trouble, indeed, was hard at hand. 
‘And Mr. M‘Quantigan was not destined to 
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cause of the coming evil was not to be in 
her unacknowledged father ; not in any one 
person or circumstance with which her pre- 
vious life had made her familiar. 

The storm was to burst from a very dif- 
ferent quarter from any on which it was at 
all likely that her anxious eyes would be 
fixed. 

Ere long it was to come upon her. We 
are about to describe certain other events 
which assisted in preparing its approach. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


BETWEEN ENGLAND, NORMANDY, AND 
WALES. 


THE houses in Pimlico Terrace (in the 
neighborhood of Belgrave oy are 80 
absurdly like one another, that it would 
require some study of any one exterior to 
obtain for it a distinct existence in your 
mind and memory. No. 20, for instance, 
has little or nothing, to the casual eye, to 
mark it from No. 19, or from No. 21. It 
might be otherwise with a constant caller 
at the house. If, .in the year 1856, you had 
come across any such person, he could have 
told you that the aforesaid house was, for 
the present, occupied by a Mr. Campion. 
Had the knowledge of our imaginary in- 
formant extended from the house to its 
master, he might have told you that this 
Mr Campion’s Christian name was Gerald ; 
that he was forty-five years of age, and per- 
haps a trifle over; that he was married to 
a lady who for some years past had retired 
into a seclusion only intelligible on the 
ground of extreme ill-health; that Mr. 
Campion’s whole family consisted of this 
afflicted wife and one daughter; that this 
daughter was now just eighteen years of 
age; that she was not remarkable either 
for beauty or for the reverse of it; and 
that Mr. Campion divided his time between 
London, the Continent, and his country 
house, giving generally ya larger part of 
the year to t olen than was allotted to the 
two former put together. 

Mr. Gerald Campion had spent many years 
of his manhood in a Government office. 
Some — circumstances, which may be 
more fitly explained by-and-bye, had altered 
his position when he was a little over thirty, 
and had given him the virtual possession of 
a great estate. If you care to know about 
his appearance, he was rather tall and very 
thin. And you might see without much 
looking at him that he was somewhat sickly. 





be without his share in it. But the great 
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often carries length of days in its hand, and 
triumphs in the issue over boastful health. 
Not sitting in Parliament, Gerald Campion 
was at liberty to take care of himself, and 
did take care of himself. Not because he 
was remarkably selfish, but because he was 
decidedly nervous. He was a fussy man. 
A man of intellect shrewd and shallow at 
the same time. A man who could be satis- 
fied with small successes, and amused with 
very small witticisms. He was the kind of 
man who chooses to be mistress as well as 
master in his house. And this desire, from 
his wife's condition, he had a rare facility 
for obtaining. He was the sort of gentle- 
man to whose coat every housemaid longs 
to attach a dishcloth. 

Especially dear to Mr. Campion was the 
good old practical jest of writing “ Slut” 
with his finger in some undusted corner. 
He was always doing it at home, and that 
with a keen mental relish which no repeti- 
tion could render stale. No impassioned 
adorer was ever less weary of carving the 
name of his loved one on the trees or on the 
rocks. 

However, in greater matters Mr. Gerald 
Campion both bore a good name and de- 
served it. He was very attentive to his wife, 
although for three or four years past she had 
been much more a burthen than a comfort 
to him. He had been a very tolerable 
father to his daughter. 

From one or two causes, which also we 
may leave for future explanation, Emily 
Campion had not been fortunate in her 
home, or in the influences which filled it. 
And I count it as much her misfortune as 
her fault, that her father just at this 
time was greatly and reasonably uncom- 
fortable about her. She was (it could be 
no secret to any but strangers) — she was 
more than ready to entrust her future life 
to a young gentleman very little older than 
herself, and whose early and reckless ex- 
travagance promised ill for his future that 
was to be his own. 

The small estate to which young Rupert 
Larking was heir, and the large estate to 
which Emily Campion was heiress, were both 
alike in the county of Somerset. Thus the 
two young people (their united ages were 
not quite forty years) had long been coun- 
try acquaintances. The London season of 
1856 had, most untowardly in every prudent 
eye, brought them into mutual contact in 
town. Emily had come out, and Rupert 
had come of age. 

He was just the young man to propose a 
marriage in defiance of parents, prudence, 
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Campion was not very sure that his daugh- 
ter would repel the idea with its merited 
abhorrence. 

It was on the twenty-fourth of July, be- 
ing the Thursday preceding the latest events 
of our story, when something came to Mr. 
Campion’s ears about his daughter, which 
— him at once to remove her from 

ndon, and (as far as might be) from all 
possible pursuit by her lover.’ Some time 
afterwards, when altered circumstances had 
enabled Emily to speak freely of this criti- 
cal day, she acknowledged that an elope- 
ment into Scotland had been projected, and 
would have been carried out that very 
evening. Mr. Campion was enabled to an- 
ticipate and baffle the treason, from a hint 
supplied him by his footman. That foot- 
man, it may be said, had a grudge (the 
grudge of attachment proffered and de- 
clined) against Miss Campion’s maid, the 
chosen confidante and companion of the 
intended expedition. We can never be 
sure that the currents of our own lives, 
smooth them as skilfully as we may, will not 
be crossed and disturbed by the worse 
managed course of other people’s affairs. 
If Bassanio had fixed on the wrong casket, 
not only would he have lost Portia, but for 
Gratiano and Nerissa too all life must have 
been a blank. And such disturbing influ- 
ences, though often coming from above to 
below, do at times, as with Rupert and 
Emily, originate in a level below them. 
Jane preferred William to John; and the 
heir of Charlwood Manor was kept asunder 
from the hejress of Deverington Hall. 

Great and terrible was Emily's dismay 
when, very early that evening, her father 
announced his intention of taking her 
abroad that very night. The two were to 
travel alone. Jane was to be left behind, 
and to be turned away the very next morn- 
ing. And poor Emily was in the train with 
her papa, with London behind her, and the 
green fields in front and beside her, before 
she felt quite certain that she was not in 
some dreadful dream. Mr. Campion made no 
open allusion to the cause of this hurried 
journey. His daughter, however, felt sure 
from his manner that he had found her out. 
So she ventured to put neither objections 
nor inquiries to him. She had just asked 
him whither they were going, and he had 
shortly answered, “ To your aunt at Dieppe.” 
And very little else was said between them 
at all. 

Mr. Campion was, of course, very angry. 
He had heard so many stories climate 
to Mr. Larking,— of such extravagance as 
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the companions in whose society he was 
supposed to find his chief delight. But, 
1, angry as Mr. Campion was, I do 
believe he found more than compensation 
in the good fortune which had averted the 
irreparable ruin. His fussy disposition quite 
revelled in the thought of the prompt and 
skilful manner in which he was vanquishing 
the danger altogether. And beneath his 
real displeasure there was a lurking sense of 
something like gratitude to his daughter 
for providing him the opportunity of show- 
ing how well he could manage in all emer- 
gencies. The little circumstance that 
another's eye, and not his, had detected that 
any emergency existed, — this escaped his 
consideration altogether. 

Their journey, eventful enough in its 
origin, was fraught with ultimate events of 
the most important kind to several persons 
together. But in itself it passed as devoid 
of incident as ever a journey could be. 
There was a prospect of a still and quiet 
passage from Newhaven to Normandy, a 
promise not at all falsified, for the sea was 
almost as a lake that night. 

They reached Newhaven just as it was 
growing quite dark. A solitary, cut-off 
Jovking place did it appear at that time. 
Emily sat crying in the hotel, and her papa 
dawdled and fidgetted about inside and out- 
side until it was time to go on board. He 
purchased a Daily News, which after perus- 
ing he handed to his daughter. In the last 
moment of preparing to depart she swept it 
into the bag she carried in her hand. Had 
she left it on the table instead (and she was 
as likely to have done the one as the other), 
the journey would never have issued in the 
great events it actually brought to pass. 

Before eleven at night they were steam- 
ing out of the harbour and into the Chan- 
nél; and morning, as beautiful as morning 
ever came, was shining out of the east when 
they reached the shores of Normandy. 

Poor Emily felt more than ever like one 
in a horrid dream. The tranquillity of 
winds and waters on that night has spared 
us the anguish of again chronicling such 
misery as, only six days before, the voyage 
from Liverpool to Bangor had involved. 

Still, the two slevdled on whom we are 
now in attendance felt all the physical dis- 
comforts inseparable from that beautiful, 
but uncomfortable hour of the day. 

They took some rest in the Hotel de 
Londres. The place was not new to either 
of them, and had it been so, they were 
thinking of other matters than sight-seeing. 
Some time in the forenoon they took break- 
fast in a restaurant in the Rue Grande. 
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If this pageshould have any readers who are 
total strangers to the Continent, let us warn 
them to abetain from touching the French 
coffee ; for if they touch it, they will never, 
as a rule, enjoy a cup of coffee in England. 

However, when they had breakasted, Mr. 
Campion and his daughter went out to- 
wards the abode of Emily’s aunt. 

That aunt was her mother’s sister. Her 
name was Lady Dalby. She was the widow 
of a baronet, and had been left with an in- 
come scarcely of a piece with her social 
rank, Hence her long and continued resi- 
dence on the Continent. She had no fami- 
ly, all her ‘late husband’s children having 
been the issue of his previous marriage. 
Her brother in-law found some trouble in 
discovering her, as she had quitted the 
house in which he had previously visited 
her, for one of the houses which faced the 
sea. After one or two inquiries, Mr. Cam- 
pion was directed to a certain house upon 
the cliff. Like the neighbouring houses, it 
stood in a garden, that garden being shut 
off from the road by an exceedingly tall gate, 
which, however, did not shut the garden 
from sight. An elderly-looking woman 
was gathering a few flowers near the gate, 
when Mr. Campion and Emily came up to it. 

The gentleman put on his very best 
French wherewith to address his questions to 
this woman. Nut a little to his surprise, 
she returned the answer in English, in Eng- 
lish as decidedly English as was Mr. Cam- 
pion’s French. 

“ Yes, sir, Lady Dalby. lives here, and she 
is at home. Will you walk in?” 

Mr. Campion would walk in. Lady Dal- 
by occupied the first floor of the house. 
The Dieppe season was just at its height 
now, and the other lodgers were many. 

The woman whom he had seen, and who 
conducted himself and his daughter up- 
stairs, was her ladyship’s ownservant. And 


Lady Dalby herself. 

She was a thin, faded woman. She was 
not happy in her banishment from London 
life, which her narrow means imposed upon 
her. And her time was prone to be a very 
great weariness to her. 

And a visit from friends in England was, 
as on this day, a source of great and real 
pleasure to her. 

“Dear me, Gerald! Well, upon my 
word, this is a treat indeed, and a most un- 
expected one too. And Emily, too! — My 
dear love, how are you? I don’t think you 
look very well, I must say. What does 
your papa think ?” 





Papa gave the answer for himself. “ Well, 


before many minutes they were greeted by 
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yes, indeed, Bertha; I do not quite think 
that London has agreed with Emily lately. 
As you observe, she looks a little pale.” . 

Poor conscience-stricken Emily! There 
was anything but paleness in her cheeks as 
she drooped under her father’s covert rebuke 
and her aunt’s awakened curiosity. But 
Mr. Campion was not so spiteful as (I am 
sorry to say) fathers not seldom are, and he 
did not worry her any further. 

“If you will excuse its being done so 
suddenly, and can receive Emily here for a 
little while, I purpose to leave her with you,” 
he said to his sister-in-law. 

“Oh dear! I’m always ready to see her at 
any time. Most happy, I am sure; and I 
do think the air of this place might set her 
up.” 
“Just so, Bertha; and thank you, I am 
sure. Then would you allow your servant 
to show her at once to her room! I find 
you have an English servant.” 

“Oh yes; Madame Durange is English. 
I always call her Madame. Oh yes, you are 
right. And she is a rather superior woman ; 
has been I don’t know where — all over the 
world, I believe.” 

“ She does appear a clever woman. She 
found out that I was an Englishman —I 
can’t conceive how —the very moment I 
vom to speak to her. I suppose, Lady 
Dalby, there’s a sort of something which an 
Englishman carries about with him that 
marks him at once with any one who knows 
us at all. But will you let her just attend 
to Emily for a little while ? ” 

“ Of course, certainly.” And Madame 
Durange was summoned at once. She was 
a bronzed-looking woman, and might be a 
little under fifty, at a rough guess. There 
was a quick, ready look about her, as of one 
whose experience of life had been great and 
many-sided. Miss Campion quitted the 
room with her ; and on one arm she carried 
the bag in which the newspaper purchased 
Se had been hastily thrust by her. 

. Campion began the conversation with 
Lady Dalby, for which he had procured his 
daughter’s absence. 

“There is nothing,” he said —“ there is 
nothing very serious the matter with Emily. 
You see, her mother cannot look after: her, 
as a girl at her time of life requires lookin 
after. And she has been entargling herself 
in a very foolish affair; a— a very undesir- 
able attachment. I’ve no doubt that a month 
or two here will put it all out of her head. 
I think the less said about it the better.” 

“Oh, decidedly, to be sure; yes. Well, 
—and I was just going to ask about poor 
Eliza, only I gather from what you just said, 
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that she is no better than when I heard from 
you last ?” 

“No, I am sorry to say there’s no improve- 
ment. I fear, indeed, she is getting worse. 
I have had advice from all quarters; and I 
need not tell you that anything recommend- 
ed would be done at once. But poor Eliza 
—she won't allow of anything being done. 
She won’t go into society; she won't go to 
any watering-place; she won't so much as 
come here. I do believe the very presence 
of me, or of Emily, makes her feel uncom- 
fortable. Being alone (the doctors all e 
in that) is just the worst thing for her. 
And yet it’s just the thing she seems bent 
on having.” 

“Most astonishing! Why, I remember 
her, an‘! so must you remember her, as one 
of the gayest of the gay; I’m sure, when we 
were girls together, to be alone for one hour 
would have been the greatest possible pun- 
ishment to her. Not that she was often 
obliged to bear it ; for you know her lively, 
clever ways made her very much sought 
after. What can you imagine to be the 
cause of it ?” 

“ That, indeed, puzzles everybody. The 
medical men talk of the action of the mind 
upon the body; and they hint that some 
secret worry may be troublingher. Isee no 
reason for thinking so myself. What could 
it possibly be, you know ?” 

“Why, what indeed? But really, my 
dear Gerald, ifI were in your place I should 
impress on Eliza that it is quite a duty to 
rouse herself; a duty she owes both to her 
husband and to her daughter. I should be 
quite peremptory, and insist upon it. I de- 
clare, indeed, I should.” 

“Well, Bertha, of course you must sup- 

se it is all very distressing to me. But if 

ever speak to Eliza, she does look so un- 
happy ; so like a. poor creature who is losing 
her reason (though I am assured on the best 
authority that her reason is not affected), 
that I really, — really, I haven’t the heart 
to say all that it might be proper to say. 
Besides, I think I told you before that any 
agifation might have serious consequences.” 

“ Well, it’s a most deplorable state of 
things. And for Emily, an only child and, 
an heiress, so doubly deplorable.” 

“ Why, yes, Bertha. But, by the way, I 
am inclined to think that Emily thinks too 
much of being an heiress, You know 
enough of our family matters to know that 
her position is not altogether so sure a one. 
It would be no harm at all if you now and 
then hinted the thing to her. You're dis- 
creet, I am aware, and will say no more 
than it is right she should hear.” 


CHARITY.” 
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“No; you may fully rely upon me. I 
quite understand. 1 was going to ask if you 
wer seen, or heard of, your brother very 
lately.” 

“I see him very seldom; and I hear not 
very often. I don’t think he will ever settle 
down in England again. He is well, or 
was when last I heard from him. He travels 
about everywhere, and rests nowhere.” 

“Dear! What a blight seems to have 
fallen upon him! And pray (I know it’s 
a painful subject, but we are alone together 
now) — pray, has anything lately been 
heard of her ?” 

“Nothing, nothing whatever. She re- 
ceives her income every year; and lives — 
nobody appears to know where. Some sup- 
pose that she lives in a convent. But we 
don’t know; and we systematically abstain 
from inquiring.” 

“ Well, indeed, that seems the properest 
course. However, you feel sure that she is 
still alive ?” 

“*¢ Alive,’ Lady Dalby!” And so star- 
tled was Mr. Campion at her question, that 
he startled her greatly by his vehement 
repetition of it. “ Of course, we are sure 
that she isalive! I do beseech you, Bertha, 
not to be so fanciful and imaginative! Well, 
excuse me; only, you see, the whole affair 
has been so very painful, that — that — you 
know —that any new idea is vexatious to 
us. That's all, you know.” 

“ Oh, well, it was only a passing thought ; 
a very foolish one, perhaps,” answered the 
lady, who saw that she had somehow made 
her brother-in-law look very uneasy. Then 
she went on to something else. 

“ And the poor unfortunate child. What, 
after all, became of her ? ” 

“She was decently cared for; and my 
brother said he had reason to hope she would 
not suffer for the sins of others, after all. I 
don’t think he has ever inquired about her 
since. I never have.” 

“T suppose your brother had the fullest 
assurance of her not being his child ? ” 

“ The fullest he could have. I am very 
sure that nothing short of it would have 
ever convinced him. But she confessed it 
herself to him ; confessed it in the amplest 
manner with her own lips, in his hearing, 
and in that of another.” 

“ How shocking, to be sure!” And any 
further comment which Lady Dalby may 
have been ready to make was prevented by 
the re-entrance, at this point, of her niece. 
She was to be left for an undetermined 
period in the custody of aunt Dalby. 

Her papa would return to England by the 
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packet which went that very night, or at a 
very early hour in the morning. 

e took a stroll with Emily about the 
town and its environs that afternoon. On 
returning to the house which held Lady Dal- 
by, they found her looking as if somethin 
had slightly vexed her. But what it was (if 
it was anything at all) she did not think 
proper to tellthem. Late at night Mr Cam- 
pion walked away to the harbour, and to the 
vessel which was to bear him back to his 
native shore. He was soundly asleep ere 
she left the harbour, and the cliffs of Sussex 
were full in view ere he was thorougbly 
awake again. They were nearing the har- 
bour, and the passengers were gathering on 
deck, to be ready for landing, when Mr. 
Campion’s eyes met a sight that struck him 
with great surprise. The marvel was Mad- 
ame Durange. She was standing, basket 
in hand, and must of course have quitted 
Dieppe along with himself. Lady Dalby 
had hinted nothing whatever about it. 
What meant this sudden journey? Could 
his troublesome Emily have been at the 
bottom of it ? 

Mr. Campion thought he should like to 
know. He went up and accosted the wo- 
wary : irely 2 

Are you leaving Lady Dalby entirely ?” 
he asked of her. “ : 4 és 

“Not at all, sir. I’m only taking a jour- 
ney to England. I shall be back within a 
week.” 

“I didn’t at all expect to see you here, 
Madame.” 

“ Nor did I expect it, sir, until yesterday.” 

And looking again at the basket in Mad- 
ame’s hand, Mr. Campion saw projecting 
out of it the very newspaper which, when 
seen by him last, was in the hands of his 
daughter. 

The woman saw that suspicion was stir- 
ring within him, and she pulled the news- 
paper out, and pointed to a particular 
advertisement. 

“ That, sir,” she said, “is what has made 
me anxious to get to England.” 

_ The advertisement ran after this fash- 
ion : — 

“If Mrs. Markley, who lived in Radish 
Gardens, Hammersmith, in the month of 
March, 1838, and at the aforesaid time and 
place took charge of an infant, will commu- 
nicate with Mr. Frederick Ballow, of Minch- 
ley, in Buckinghamshire, she will find it to her 
great advantage. She is earnestly entreated 
to give the advertiser a personal interview ; 
but ifthat be out of her power, to address a 
letter to him without delay. To meet her 
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wishes any reasonable arrangement. will 
readily be entered on.” 


Mr. Campion read the advertisement very 
attentively indeed. Then he returned the 
newspaper to Madame Durange. 

_ “Then are you,” he asked her, “ at all 
acquainted with this Mrs. Markley ?” 


“I was that Mrs. Markley myself, sir,” | 


she replied. “Not that I have any idea 
what people can be wanting to know about 
the thing afier all these years. The young 
lady gave me this paper to look at yester- 
day, and it was a surprise indeed for me to 
see myself in it, though under my old 
name.” 


“Then your first husband was an English- 
man ?” 

« Yes, sir. And I was left a widow at 
the time I nursed the baby spoken of in the 
paper here. I never knew whose it was. I 
understood that the gentleman — indeed, he 
was a open m somewhere in the 
country — who put the child into my hands 
had found her cast away somewhere. The 
poor little thing died; and just after that 
my brother, who was gone to Australia, sent 
to ask me to join him. I went there, and 
got avery good place. But I didn’t like 
the country. I suppose I was rather too fond 
of change. So when one of my master’s 


daughters married a French gentleman, who 


liked Australia as little as I did, I took ser- 
vice with them, and came to live in Paris. 
I married there; and my husband left me a 
widow after I had only been married about 
a twelvemonth ; and for the last two years 
and more I’ve been living with my Lady 
Dalby. And so you see, sir, that accounts 
for my never hearing about the matter until 
now.” 

Mr. Campion listened to her every word 
with an attention evidently prompted by a 
lively interest in all she said. 

Then he spoke in his turn. “ Lady Dal- 
by is aware of your intention ?” 

“ Certainly, sir. She was a little put out 
by my wanting to come just when she ha 
0% to have company, you know, sir. 

3ut I was very urgent about it; you know, 
sir, there’s no telling how it might make 
against me if I did not come forward when 
wanted, whoever may be wanting me; and 
so I urged it upon her ladyship to let me 
come at once.” 

Mr. Campion was considering — consider- 
ing something which took up ali his thoughts 
for that moment. 

He put his next question in a tone and 
manner which proved that he was looking 
Madame through and through. 
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“ Pray tell me, Mrs. Markley — Madame 
Durange, I ought to say,— when you go 
down to Minchley, do you stop in London 
by the way ?” 

“No sir, not if Ican help it. I should 
like to get there as early as I can.” 

“¢ Not if youcan help it!’ Well; I was 
oing to say, Madame, that if you meet an 
jriends, I should be glad — that is to pono | 
should be obliged to you, if you would not 
mention my having met with you; nor, in 
fact, say anything about my dauzhter’s visit- 
ing Lady Dalby; in short, not mention our 
names at all. It would be her ladyship’s 

wish, I know, as well as my own.” 

“ Of course, sir;°I won’t mention it on 
any account.” And the woman appeared 
greatly wondering why so small a favour 
should necessitate so long an explanation. 
They drew away from one another, and had 
no further conversation. But they watched 
each other, nevertheless. Madame Durange, 
especially, had a wondering, puzzled look 
upon her face; a look that suddenly gave 
way to a start of recollection, as when some- 
thing lost from the memory returns in all its 
freshness. 

Mr. Campion looked, on his side, as if he 
should very much like to know more about 
her errand in England. 

Then, before long, they landed. And he 

t intoa first-class carriage, and the object of 

is curiosity into a second-class carriage. And 
a momentary glimpse at London Bridge was 
all they afterwards saw of one another. 

Mr. Campion went back to the house in 
Pimlico Terrace, and a few days later to 
Deveringtor Hall. We shall have the honour 
of calling on him at the latter place by- 
and-bye, but for the present we must follow 
in the steps of our good Madame. 

She had knocked about the world too 
much to be flurried by a sudden journey. 
She went down to Minchley by an after- 
noon train ; and just as the Ballow clock, as 
much in advance of the age now as ever, 
was pointing to five minutes past six, Mad- 
ame Durange was walking out of the Minch- 
ley station, baggage in hand, and asking for 
Mr. Ballow’s house. Everybody knew it, 
and she had very little difficulty in finding 
it. Just as she got to one door a handsome 
young gentleman came out of it, leaped into a 
gig that stood by, and set off towards the 
station, to catch the trainto London That 
young man, as you will anticipate, was our 
special friend Richard Ferrier. He and 
Madame exchanged a momentary look. 
There could not be much in common 
between those two. And it was the 





unlikeliest thing of all that, meeting as they 
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did, they should each be thinking of one 
and the same subject. But that unlikely 
thing was a fact. Ill-assorted pair as any- 
body would have reckoned them, an ex- 
change of their present ideas would have 
been of the deepest interest to them both. 
But no such. exchange was made, and the 
door had closed behind Richard ere the 
late Mrs. Markley had time to step forward 
and ring the bell. 

When, in answer to her summons, it was 
presently reopened, she asked if Mr. Ballow 
were at home. 

Mr. Ballow was at home, but he was just 
going to dinner. M. Durange’s widow car- 
ried no such things as cards about with her. 
But, as we said, she did always carry her 
wits about her. She took out the newspa- 
e which had so accidentally come under 

er eyes, folded it with Mr. Ballow’s adver- 
tisement uppermost, pointed it out to the 
servant, and asked him to show it his mas- 
ter. The boy could read, and saw that Mr. 
Ballow’s name appeared in it. 

“ Tell Mr. Ballow, if you please, that I’ve 
come about that,and am ready to tell him 
all I know.” 

The boy took it in, and left her waiting 
at the door. She was not doomed to wait 

very long. Mr. Ballowcame quickly out, and 
~ Mrs. Baliow followed him, with an excitement 
and curiosity which defied repression. The 
name of the visitor had been on their lips at 
the very moment she came in. They had 
just had a doleful interview with Richard. 
And he had been impressing them with the 
unhappy certainty that, on disproving Eva's 
connection with the Roberts family depend- 
ed his every hope in the world. Mr. Ballow 
had been forced to acknowledge at what a 
disadvantage the death, or disappearance, 
of Mrs. Markley had placed them. She, if 
it lay in the power of any creature at all, 
could furnish the assurance, beyond mere 
assertion, that the infant found in Scarling- 
ton House, and committed to her keeping 
by Mr. Ferrier, had really ended its exist- 
ence within a few months of its birth. 

Mr. Ballow could not hold out any lively 
hope of ever finding her. Poor Richard 
was well-nigh desperate. He said he would 
do anything, spend anything, suffer any- 
thing, could he but undo the terrible mis- 
chief which, partly in malice and partly in 
ignorance, had been wrought by his mother. 

e was distracted to find some method of 
untying that knot which could only be cut 
by a positive breaking of his word. I do 
believe that nothing in earth, sea, or sky, is 
so deplorably helpless as a man when crossed 
in love. Feminine helplessness is, in com- 


parison, the very perfection of self-depend- 
ence. Our Richard clung to the Minchley 
surgeon as never a drowning sailor clung to 


a _ 

frs. Ballow was, as became her sex, the 
more sympathetic of the twg. Besides, she 
was very eager that Mrs. Ferrier’s detest- 
able trickery should be robbed of its wrongful 
triumph. Bo she tried to modify her hus- 
band’s discouragements by her own more 
sanguine ideas. She hinted that Mr. Bal- 
low’s cautious character inclined him always 
to understate his hopes ; that any case in his 
profession, of which he did not quite despair, 
might always be looked on as a hopeful one. 
And Captain Ferrier might apply the rule 
to the very different case in hand. I fancy 
Mrs. Ballow justified herself against any 
possible charge of exciting delusive hopes 
by the arriere pensée, that, if nothing should 
be left but for Richard either to give u 
Eva for good, or to break right slap throug 
his ridiculous promise, he would be worse 
than a fool if he hesitated long over the 
latter course. 

Of such a kind had been the interview 
of that afternoon. Good-natured friends 
though they were, I do think the Ballows 
were a little bit tired. But none the less 
did they hail the new and opportune arri- 
val. 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Ballow, “I 
do wish Captain Ferrier had been here! 
Just gone only this very minute! I wonder 
if there would be time to call him back ? 
Shall I tell Thomas to run to the station as 
hard as he can?” 

“ My dear, I think not. You know we 
can communicate with him at any time, 
and at very short notice. I should like to 
make sure of our ground beforehand. Rec- 
ollect there may be nothing certain even 
now.” 

Then Mr. Ballow addressed our unknown 
visitor. “ My good madam,” he said, “ we 
shall be very glad if you ean afford us any 
information. beg your pardon, but I am 
not aware of your name.” 

“My name, sir, is Madame Durange, 

but my first husband’s name was Markley. 
And I am the Mrs. Markley spoken of here, 
sir.” 
“Then pray tell us all you can at once. 
But first you must have something to eat. 
I suppose you have come from some dis- 
tance ?” 

“My dear, pray let Mrs. Markley come 
in and have some dinner along with us.” 

The Ballows were quite alone ; and there 
wes nothing in Mrs. Markley’s dress or 





manner which made her noticeably unfit for 
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their company. So they had her in, and 
she partook of dinner with them. The all- 
important conversation was proceeded with 
during the dinner and afterwards, — of 
course, at each time in the absence of the 
servant. 

Mr. Ballow’s earliest questions were put 
with a view to ascertain whether it was in- 
deed the true Mrs. Markley, and no pre- 
tender to the name, who was at present 
sitting along with him. Those questions 
we need not rehearse. Suffice it to say 
that they were answered satisfactorily and 
well. Sundry little notices of details tallied 
80 exceedingly well with Mr. Ferrier’s fa- 
mous manuscript, that there was no fair 
room for doubting but that'the woman who 
could tell so much was now at last in their 
presence. And, what was also important, 
she betrayed no sign of having anything to 
conceal. Mr. Ballow was satisfied already 
that her conduct in the whole matter had 
been upright and truthful, that the baby 
whose death she had alleged had really and 
truly died; and that the identification of 
Eva with the mysterious infant of Scarlington 
House was a baseless fiction; and that be- 
tween her and the Llynbwllyn family there 
was no manner of connection. e may 
Just add that, with the full conviction of this 
in his mind, Mr. Ballow still thought and 
— of our heroine as Eva. Nor was 

there any inadvertence inthis. For (though 
Mr. Ferrier had not recorded it in his man- 
uscript) she had been conditionally baptized 
as “ Eva,” after ber adoption by him in 
1842. ‘ 

Mr. Ballow, we say, was satisfied in his 
own mind. But that was of very little mo- 
ment. Others must be satisfied. The world 
must be satisfied. Poor Mrs. Roberts must 
be satisfied. There must be such proof of 
the death of her child as would detach her 
from her Eva with her own acquiescence. 
Thus only, it was Mes certain, would 
Richard and Miss March be ever made a 
happy couple. 

_ Mr. Ballow, accordingly, proceeded to 
inquire whether proof of the death would be 
readily forthcoming. 

Madame ,Durange assured him that all 
had been ordered in a legal and decent way. 
_ “But, Madame, you may not be aware of 
it, but there are persons, not otherwise than 
respectable persons, who have doubted that 
the child under your care died at all. Don’t 
for a moment imagine that J share the opinion 
myself. But it is the opinion of some, and 
I greatly wish we may be able to contradict 


“ Certainly, sir, I can altogether contra- 
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dict it. I should not be likely to say the 
child died if it didnot. “ Why, sir, I. was 
paid, and very handsomely paid, to take 
good care of it, as [hope I should have done 
anyway. ' But the gentleman, Mr. Ferrier, 
= me very well indeed ; it was not my 
business to ask why he took such an interest 
in the little thing; but all I could do was of 
no use, and the baby died. And, in justice 
to myself, sir, I may tell you that Doctor 
Osprey, whom I had in more than once, 
assured me that he very much wondered I 
a managed to keep it alive so long as I 
id.” 

“I need no further assurance, as I have 
already told you, Madame Durange. But 
I want to convince certain other persons 
who are likely to be a little more obstinate. 
Is this Dr. Osprey alive now, do you know ?” 

“That, sir, I cannot possibly tell. It's 
very likely he may be. He was ve | a 
middle-aged man at the time, and it is but 
eighteen years ago.” 

“Can you remember where he lived at 
the time ?” 

Madame recollected the street, but not 
the number : he had lived in Hammersmith. 
It was a matter to be inquired into by-and- 
bye. 

He went on questioning the late Mrs. 
Markley. 

“ As I am putting inquiries to you which 

ou must think very curious ones, Madame 

urange, I will partly tell you why they are 
made. Mr. Ferrier, whom you remember, 
was my wife’s uncle, Mrs. Ballow’s uncle. 
We had, in after years, the charge of a 
young lady whom he had taken under his 
care. And an idea has got into some peo- 
= heads that this young lady is the very 

aby nursed by yourself. This, you must 
see, is a most annoying and vexatious thing 
to the young lady herself, and to all belong- 
ing to her. And we are exceedingly anx- 
ious to show that the notion is just an 
impossible one, as you and I, of course, 
know already.” 

“ Well, sir, other persons in the house saw 
how ill the poor child grew, and saw it after 
it died. And the burial and all was done in 
the regular way.” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Markley (excuse me, I forgot 
you had changed your name). But then 
there are always persons who will take up 
any idea rather than believe what they are 
not inclined to believe. And there are peo- 
ple, or at least there is one person, who will 
maintain that this young lady is the child 
you nursed, unless we can make the matter 
so clear that no rational creature could 
think otherwise. The person to whom I 
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allude, and other persons besides, believe 
that you were persuaded to part with the 
child Mr. Ferrier gave you, and to substi- 
tute some other in its place. I should like 
to show them that it was no such thing. 
Now can we make sure of doing so?” 

“ Yes, sir, I hope so. We can, if any of 
the people are living whom I used to see 
at that time. The doctor, in particular, 
declared to me that it never could have 
lived long. It was found exposed (as I 
understood) on a cold night. It had cer- 
tainly been carried through the night air, 
without being sufficiently wrapped up. 
And the doctor said, besides, that it was a 
delicate child, that it had had no chance 
from its birth. But Mr. Ferrier took so to 
the child, he never could bear to hear that 
said, and so I didn’t tell it him quite so 
plainly as perhaps I ought to have done.” 

“ Well, Madame Durange, is it true that, 
while the child was still living with you, 
a lady, living in Fulham, expressed great 
i in it, and frequently inquired about 
it 9» 

“Yes, sir, that is quite true. The lady 
was a Mrs. Campion. The name was 
brought to my mind this very morning.” 
Here, for the first time during the interview, 
Madame’s straightforward manner forsook 
her, and she hesitated and stammered a lit- 
tle. She was, of course, thinking of her 
promise made to Mr. Campion on the 
steamer, to observe strict silence as to her 
having met with him; a promise which she 
had been on the point of overlooking. But 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. Ballow understood 
anything more than that the advertisement 
which had brought her to England had re- 
called, one after another, the several names 
and facts connected with the Hammersmith 
affair. So she was suffered, without any 
cross-questioning at all, to proceed in her 
Own way. 

“ The lady’s name,” she said, “ was Cam- 
pion.” And once again Madame considered 
whether the promise that morning exacted 
from her might not have some unsuspected 
bearing upon the ocher matter. But she 
again went on. 

“Mrs. Campion sent her manservant in 
the first instance, and called more than 
once herself. She asked me if I were sure 
the poor child would be always well taken 
care of. I said I greatly feared it would not 
need caring forlong. I thought when I said 
that, she looked very unhappy indeed. I 
found out she had never had any children 
of her own. And I confess I began to won- 
der at the interest.she took init. She would 
scarcely believe me when I assured her that 
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all which care and money could do was 
being done for the baby. And she quite 
forced me to take some money from her. 
What she thought, when she heard that the 
child had died, I never knew; for I was sud- 
denly sent for to join my brother in Austra- 
lia. And as I was then a young widow, and 
my own child lately dead, I was very eager 
to I don’t know, sir, that I can possibl 

tell you any more; if I can, I gladly will.” 

There did not, indeed, appear much more 
to be told. Mr. Ballow begged of Madame 
Durange to take up her abode with them 
until the Monday; and on that day they 
would both go up together to town, and 
establish by personal testimony the actual 
death of the baby at present falsely identi- 
fied with Eva. 

Captain Ferrier might be invited to meet 
and accompany them, if he would. 

This plan was duly carried out on Mon- 
day, the 28th of July. The doctor Mr. 
Osprey, was alive still, and to be found in 
Hammersmith still. He was one who had 
sought and found his chief professional fame 
in studying the physique of infants. He well 
recollected his being called in to the found- 
ling protégée of Mr. Ferrier. And he was 
prepared to assert from undoubted memory, 
and, moreover, to support it by written 
memoranda made at the time, and still in 
existence, that, without an actual miracle, 
the life in that unfortunate infant could not 
have possibly been prolonged above the 
space of a very few months. 

A physician, who stood at nearly the pin- 
nacle of his profession, had recorded his 
experience that, in no instance physically 
corresponding with the above, had he ever 
witnessed a prolonged life. It was in the 
order of nature impossible. 

_ Respectable persons were found, who had 
frequently seen the baby in Mrs. Markley’s 
keeping, in the period during which she had 
nursed it. And they were satisfied that no 
change of children had been or could have 
been effected. The landlady of that inn to 
which Mr. Ferrier had in the first instance, 
taken the baby, had noticed a particular 
mark on its arm, and had noticed it again 
when she saw the child laid out for its early 
and lasting rest. (Itwasakind of mark which, 
if the child could have lived, would prob- 
ably have worn away in a year or two.) 

All these testimonies were obtained and 
formally noted, with a care too easily ima- 
gined by the reader to need any description 
by the writer. Richard would possibly have 
hurried down into Wales himselt, to an- 
nounce the happy discovery to Eva; but 








while these affairs were still transacting, he 
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was summoned to the bedside of his most 
intimate friend, a gentleman who, like him- 
self, had passed through the Crimean war, 
but who was now alarmingly ill at his home 
in the north of Scotland Richard knew 
he left a zealous and efficient substitute in 
the person of Mr Ballow. That gentleman 
could not go to Llynbwilyn in person. But 
he prepared to write the matter out for Eva, 
and to urge her, as quietly as might be, to 
take a long farewell of Mrs. Roberts and the 
Dowlases, and come back to Minchley and 





happinesg at once. Richard would probably 
join them on any favourable turn in the ill- 
ness of his friend. 

Mr. Ballow wrote this letter in London, 

on Wednesday, the 30th of July, and him- 
self went back to Minchley the very same 
evening. 
The Teter was in Eva’s hands in the early 
afternoon of Thursday, the latest day of 
July. And to Eva and to Llynbwllyn it is 
high time that we should ourselves return. 





Tue Eartswoop Home ror Iprots. — He 
(the physician) is the head and chief— he it is 
to whom the committee look for organizing the 
system on which the industrial is to be carried 
on, and he it is to whom the Commissioners in 
Lunacy look for results such as will satisfy 
them in their report. And we were soon com- 
pelled to observe that all the plans of manage- 
ment were the reflex of one mind, and that of 
one whose heart, no less than his head, was 
deeply interested in the work. We accompa- 
nied him round the building, and visited the 
patients engaged at intellectual employments ; 
some were sitting at looms making mats, but 
the education necessary for their being able to 
apg this work is very great, as will be seen 

y a little reflection. In asylums for the adults 
the patient has usually received some sort of 
mechanical or industrial education — often, it is 
true, a most imperfect one — but still a ground- 
work on which the system lays hold, and which 
it seeks to develop; but here the patients are 
idiots, have been born without reason’s light, 
and therefore their mind is but a tabula erasa, 
over which passions and instincts have swept, 
but where education has left no mark; they 
enter here not knowing their right hand from 
their left. They are first employed in picking 
to pieces the fibre of the old cocoa-nut matting, 
as most of them have a muscular action of the 
fingers which leads them to tear up their 
clothes. When this is got over, a knowledge of 
colour is imparted, and then, when this is 
achieved, they are taught to count ten. Thus 
equipped, they are instructed in mat making, 
and not only do they make all the mats that are 
used in thehouse, but turn out fancy ones, 
which are sold to those interested in helping to 
augment the chaiity’s fund. In the tailors’ 
shops are made all the garments worn by the 
patients, and also the blue cloth uniforms of the 
Officials. ‘Ihe poor lads were most anxious to 
show their workmanship, and an exclamation 
from the master of “ Well done, Joseph,” to 
one who exhibited a neatly made waistcoat, was 
followed by a remark from him to us that the 


gentle, fair-haired lad who stood before us came 
to the asylum with the mark of an iron chain 
on his leg, as, in the village where he lived, he 
was regarded as one more to be dreaded than 
pitied : one to be restrained rather by iron links 
than influenced by those divine chains of Jove 
in human hearts which bind all things them- 
selves. In the shoemaking room we stopped 
to examine the workmanship, and to have a 
chat with one of the patients —a tall lad of 
perhaps eighteen or twenty. ‘ Now,” said the 
doctor to us, “ you shall not ask him any ques- 
tions in history or in any subject he has read 
about which he will not answer.” So the ques- 
| tion was put — “ Who was Oliver Cromwell ? ” 
and at once not only were we told, who and 
what he was, but also the names of all his chil- 
dren, and whom they respectively married. In 
fact, so full did his information appear to be on 
this part of our history, that it seemed as if he 
too had made it his special study with a view 
of throwing some light on this intensely inter- 
esting period. ‘The doctor then stopped him, 
and shifting the scene from England to Greece, 
asked him if he knew anything about the wise 
men of that country, upon which he introduced 
us to a number of departed worthies (to some 
of whom our memories had done but scant jus- 
tice) and who had assembled for the purpose of 
discussing the important question, ‘‘ What 
State is that which is best governed?” Our 
young friend then related the opinion which 
each sage gave on that occasion, with an earn- 
estness and intelligence of manner that ren- 
dered it difficult to believe that the gulf of idiocy 
separated him from those of whom he was 
es On leaving him the doctor explained 
that the mental condition of this young man 
was most peculiar. He could not read on en- 
tering, and now his‘mind retains everything 
that is conveyed to it through the eye, but can- 
not remember any instruction that is imparted 
orally. Here is one whose store of information 
may be increased almost indefinitely, and yet 
the condition of an untaught child possessing 
reason is to be preferred. — Sunday Reader. 
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From the Speetator. 
HYMNS AND THEIR AUTHORS.* 


Mr. Mitter has a very just impression 
that hymns of any beauty and power, more 
even than other lyrical poems of equal 
beauty or power, gain gteatly in the fasci- 
nation for the imagination of the reader 
when you can trace them to their personal 
origin in the character and special circum- 
stances of the nature which gave birth to 
them. He is undoubtedly often right. But 
with the increase of fascination thus gained 
by the poem there may be not unfrequently 
a loss of specific effect in the hymn. The 
lesson conveyed by a deeper knowledge of 
the personnel of most of the greater hymn 
writers*is, like almost all those conveyed by 
our deeper knowledge of religious questions, 
one calculated indeed to deepen awe, but 
to impress us also, still more profoundly 
than before, with the mystery that envelops 
the answers to even the purest craving 
for divine light. Cowper's hymns, for in- 
stance, as Mr. Miller justly enough indi- 
cates, gain infinitely in beauty and depth 
when we see the sad interior of that tender, 
melancholy, yet playful and innocent spirit 
from which the passionate craving for divine 
light went forth. Thus, when we read, 
with this help, the well known verses, of no 
great power in themselves, on the mystery 
of God’s government, the hymn, we mean, 
ending with the line about God being “ His 
own interpreter,” and “behind a frowning 
Providence hiding a smiling face,” or the 
hymn on the in/ervals of peace which a 
believer enjoys, — 


‘ Sometimes a light surprises 
The Christian while he sings : 
It is the Lord who rises, 

With healing on His wings,” 


—when we read such hymns with a full 
knowledge of the fluctuating lights and 


shadows that chased each over that fragile 
nature, we find in them a pathos and a 
beauty which the words alone would convey 
in very much slightér measure. The pic- 
ture suggested is infinitely more touching 
than any hymn without that personal back- 
ground could present. But the knowledge 
of Cowper’s history suggests sad thoughts 
and perplexities which diminish the imme- 


'* Our Hymns, their Authors and Origin. Being 
Biographical Sketches of nearly Two Hundred of 
the principal Psalm and Hymn Writers, with Notes 
on their Psalms and Hymns. A a x a 
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New Congregational Hymn Book. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and 
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diate stimulus which the hymn affords to 
spiritual trust. This is not only due to the 
remembrance of the thickening clouds 
which drew together, with fewer and fewer 

artings, as his life drew towards a close. 

or, to think of him petting his hares, 
rambling with his spaniel beside the Ouse 
in search of water-lilies, reading his verses 
to Mrs. Unwin, laughing with child-like 
glee over the story of Solin Gilpin, —a 
man, in short, in every way adapted to find 
his fullest happiness in, the mild humour and 
tender poetry of quiet domestic life, had 
only his spiritual nature been at peace, — 
shattering his gentle nature against the 
systematic divinity of John Newton, and 
crushed beneath the belief that a distinct 
spiritual assurance of pardon was needful 
for him, and was not often to be extorted 
from the silent skies, — to think of him able to 
enjoy God’s love in such sweet and delicate 
minutie of creation, and yet doubting it 
because he could not distinguish clearly 
between the natural and the supernatural 
assurances of it, adds at once a new depth 
to the yearning of his prayers, and a new 
mystery to the awful Providence which did 
not speak to him out of the whirlwind. 
Such tender joy in solitude as Cowper some- 
times exquisitely expressed, has a tendency 
perhaps, when taken up by those who know 
his fate, to make them ask bitterly why the 
fountains of that joy were so soon dried 
up:— 


“ Far from the world. O Lord ! I flee, 
From strife and tumult far, 
From scenes where Satan wages still 
His most successfal war. 


“ The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree, 
And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow Thee. 


“ There, if Thy spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 
Oh! with what peace, and joy, and love, 
She communes with her God. 


“There like a nightingale she pours 
Her solitary lays, 
Nor asks a witness for her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise.” 


Why, one cannot but ask, were the heavens 
so often dark and cold above such a tender 
flower as this? Why were these moments 
of joy so transient, and the gloom of the 
last years so impenetrable? Is there a 
dark necessity which limits even the inter- 





course of God with His children? Is it 
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only here and there that even the purest 
natures find a favouring hour when a shaft 
is opened through the dark canopy, and 
they can see.the supreme light? Such 
perplexities must come with the knowledge 
of the personal origin of hymns like Cow- 
per’s; and yet that knowledge not only 
adds infinite depth to the tones of his 
melancholy and gratitude, but brings more 
powerfully than ever before us the deep 
yearning of man for direct converse with 
that Eternal Word with whom Cowper, 
though created apparently to interpret the 
trivial and limited ae of quiet Nature 
and an innocent domestic life, was inces- 





santly engaged in wrestling for a blessing. 
The knowledge of the poet turns for us his | 
hymns into something much deeper and | 
much sadder than mere hymns, yet bearing | 
much more emphatic evidence to the need 
of a real communion between man and God, | 
and to the hindrances (other than moral | 
hindrances) to its free enjoyment. They 
gain something of tragic meaning, which | 
raises their influence over the imagination, 
and yet diminishes their spell as hymns. 
The horizon they call up before us suddenly | 
widens; they seem the outpouring of a) 
heart seeking, often in vain, more and more | 
in vain as life went on, to obtain from God | 


an answer that it could clearly hear and | 
understand ; yet as the gloom deepens the | 
cry becomes more heart-rending, and we | 
tremble to realize that prayers so true and | 
piteous can go up to Heaven without wring- | 
ing any immediate reply from the Almighty | 
love. congregation clearly realizing the | 
despair of Cowper’s clouded intellect in his | 
last -years, could scarcely use his words of | 
sweet and solemn hope without a shiver of} 
trembling sadness. Sumething of the same 
complexity of impression is produced by 
the study of Madame Guyon’s sad life, 
though Mr. Miller has given us too brief 
and imperfect a glimpse of it to betray its 
spiritual secrets to those who have not read 
her own account of them. 

It is otherwise, no doubt, with some hymn 
writers. Charles Wesley, who was certainly 
more of a true poet than any other English 
hymn writer whose whole a power 
has been concentrated in this one depart- 
ment of poetry, has nothing in his character 
or history that does not rather add to the 
effect of what he wrote not only as poetry, 
but also as a religious influence. What Mr. 
Miller has to tell us, both of Charles Wes- 
ley’s general life and of the special origin 
of some of his beautiful hymns, adds to their 
interest rather as hymns than as poems, for 


| lyrics. 





his religious life, intense as it was, ran 
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smoothly and deeply in the missionary chan- 
nel. Thus, there is a touch of fresh colour 
given to one of his hymns in learning that 
the hymn on Jeremiah xxiii., 29, “Is not 
my word ..... like a hammer that break- 
eth the rock in pieces?” and beginning, — 


“Come, O Thou all-victorious Lord! 
Thy power to us make known, 
Strike with the hammer of Thy word, 
And break these hearts of’ stone,” 


— was written for the stone-quarry men of 
Portland, Dorsetshire; or that that begin- 
ning, ‘ See how great a flame aspires,’ was 
written in the time of the author’s success 
among the Newcastle colliers, and suggested 

the get fires which lighted up that 
oomy district at night. In the case of 
Wesley and several of the German hymi 
writers, there is no spiritual paradox opened 
out by the better knowledge of their mind 
and life. And the same is not only the case 
with Dr. Watts, but so much the case, that 
the knowledge of this good and narrow lit- 
tle hymn manufacturer as he really was, 
takes away all poetical illusion from such of 
his hymns as have any. You see tooclearly 
the limitation of the nature which produced 
hem. There is a self-satisfaction, a shrill 
spiritual ey. Soul rupning through al- 
most all his hymns, reminding us of the 
model good boy of the eighteenth century, 
the ‘Harry Sandford’ of the pulpit, and 
which explains the absence of those deeper 
shadows and softer lights which the private 
history of a religious poet throws over his 
The truth is that with very few 
exceptions Dr. Watts wrote nothing that 
could be called poetry, and this is brought 
home to any one who had not discerned it 
already, when his thoughts are seen in the 
undress of his ordinary prose. He wrote 
verses here and there indeed which rise quite 
above the level of his usual shrill and didac- 
tic enthusiasm. When he says, — 


“Tn Thee what endless wonders meet, 
What various glory shines ! 
The crossing rays too fiercely beat 


Upon our fainting minds,” ; 


he rises quite out of himself into something 
like true vision. But in general his hymns, 
like a good part of the age in which he 
wrote, had a pious but petty egotism in them 
that is the antithesis of true poetry. 


“ When I with pleasing wonder stand 
And all my frame survey,” 


is a sort of versification of Paley’s argu- | 
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ment from the design visible in the structure 
of the human body, and gives us a painfully 

aphic impression of the Doctor meditating 
in his shower bath, and holding a sort of 
moral inquest on his own majestic limbs, con- 
sidered as his personal contribution to the 
data for religious belief. 

No doubt in the case of many, perhaps 
most, of the writers named and briefly char- 
terized by Mr. Miller, the religious impres- 
sion produced by what is known of their 
thoughts and lives would be simple, and not 
widely divergent from that left by their 
hymns. But yet the higher we go in the 
intellectual range of these writers, the more 
complex and the more chequered with light 
and shade difficult to reconcile, is the true 
spiritual lesson of their religious poems. 

Take the case of one whom Mr. Miller, 
writing with reference to a special hymn- 
book of sufficiently comprehensive, but still 
not quite universal — eatholicity, has 
not included, — Dr. Newman, — and notice 
what a range of complicating meaning is 
added to perhaps the most beautiful hymn 
in the language when we recall fully the 
character and career of its author, and 
the circumstances under which he has him- 
self told us thet it was composed. The 
following hymn has beauty enough indeed 
without this personal background, but with 


a 


it, to the beauty of thought and language is 
added a vision of men and things which not 
only embodies the thought in living scenes 
and actions, bat forces on us the inward 
question, ‘how was this prayer for light an- 
swered ?’? — 


“‘ Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on! 

Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 

The distant scene, — one step enough for me! 

“JT was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Should’st lead me on! 

I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will ; remember not past years ! 

“So long Thy power hath led me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone ; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since and lost awhile.” 


When we remember that this prayer for 
guiding light was uttered by the great lead- 
er of the Romanist reaction in the first 
excitement of “sounding on his dim and 
perilous way ” into unknown seas, — that it 
came from a heart feverish with resentment 
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against the success of the then recent Lib- 
eral effervescence in France,—that he 
wrote it becalmed in a little orange boat 
in the straits of Bonifazio, sighing for a 
breeze that might take him to Marseilles on 
his homeward way, lying under the shadow 
of the wild Corsican mountains which re- 
called the birth-place of Napoleon’s godless 
ambition, and his heart all on fire with the 
desire to proclaim a spiritual power the very 
antithesis of this restless revolutionary lib- 
eralism (as he held it), a power that might 
both stir up supine England and control 
irritable France, — when we remember all 
this, we cannot even enter into the — of 
the prayer itself, without asking ourselves 
what this prayer in his case really implied, 
and how far it was truly answered. Did 
not the ‘light’ he craved lead him onward 
into the mazes of a false system and a fall- 
ing Church? And could any one who knew 
the origin of this exquisite hymn, use it now 
with confidence that it would be answered 
by a truer light leading us away from 
authoritative ecclesiastical guidance into 
the direct knowledge of living truth? We 
ourselves believe that the prayer was abso- 
lutely pure, and that the light which 
answered it did lead its author into deeper 
truth, while apparently involving him in a 
false system. N o one who has read his late 
writings can doubt that he has since grasped 
the spirit of a more truly catholic faith, 
even though it seem within the lines of the 
dogmatic Roman Church, than he had then 
attained in the comparative liberty outside 
it. And doubtless others like him may gain 
more truth out of seeming error-than they 
ever held under a truer external form. But 
then this only illustrates the more the subtle- 
ties and complexities of our real relation to 
God; and all this, if realized by ordinary 
persons, would dishearten them from throw- 
ing themselves fully into the words of a 
prayer which seemed at least to be breathed 
forth in darkness, and to lead him who first 
uttered it into spiritual slavery. 

On the whole, while we thank Mr. Miller 
heartily for this volume of biographical in- 
sight into the lives of the chief composers 
of our hymns, we are inclined to think that 
the deeper we plunge into the real spiritual 
scenery in which our religious lyrics take 
| their origin, the more of mystery will there 
seem tobe in the communion between God 
and man, and the less shall we feel disposed 
|to explain in any dogmatic, or even closely 
defined way, the faith which we must all 
cherish if we are to use hymns in common 
at all, that the expression of our genuine 
;emotions does affect God, and provokes 
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from Him some better answer tharf we can 
ask or think. The lives of the greater 
hymn writers are far more touching than 
their own hymns, and enlarge indefinitely 
the mystery and scope of the spirit of trust 
which their own hymns would suggest. 


Tue Lire oF tHe Marcuesa Fatt- 
ETTI Di Baroxio.—By Silvio Pellico. 
From the original. By Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton (Bentley) — This very graceful 
volume, commendable alike in form and 
essence, is a becoming tribute to a great 
benefactress of her species. We do not 
grudge the Roman Church the glory that 
accrues to it from a life such as that of the 
subject of this memoir, and the heads of 
that Church have only themselves to blame 
if in Italy benevolence is not appreciated 
when it is associated with the forms of re- 
Jigion. Such, however, seems to be the 
case at present, and the Italians look with 
suspicion upon both the charity and the 
patriotism of those who, like the Marchesa 
and her portegé are on intimate terms with 
the members of the hierarchy. But this 
will not affect the interest of the present 
volume in the eyes of English readers. 
They only know Silvio Pellico as the au- 
thor of My Prisons, and they will reafl with 
pleasure the tou:hing tribute, exquisite in 
its simplicity, that he pays to the great lady 
who soothed the years of pain and sickness 
that elapsed between his imprisonment and 
death. He was only one of countless re- 
cipients of her bounty; she was the re- 
former of the Turin prisons, the founder of 
orphanages, and generally the Jeader in all 
works of charity. The key to her charac- 
ter is to be found in the prayer with which 
she entered upon her prison visitations, 
and in a sentiment that is extracted from 
one of her letters. The former runs thus: 
—“O my God! I ama poor weak crea- 
ture, but [ do believe and love you with all 
my heart and all my strength, and I wish 
nothing so much as to make others also love 
and know you; ” and the latter is contained 
in the simple but forcible expression, “ J’a- 
dore qu'on m’aime.” Under the influence of 
these feelings this daughter of an old Ven- 
dean house, which had furnished its quota to 
the scaffold, devoted herelf to the service 
of the poor, held her salon in the prison, and 
displayed there all the tact and esprit of 
her race. We must add that she was de- 
cidedly in opposition to the liberal Govern- 
ment, and held conversations with the 
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amounted to treason, and certainly could 
not have conduced to the tranquillity of 
the King’s household. Butthere was room 
in Italy af the time both for her work and 
that of Cavour, and no doubt by this time 
the two are reconciled in the world where 
half-truths are made whole. Lady Fuller- 
ton has brought to the duties that devolved 
on her the ability and taste that might have 
been anticipated, and supplementing the 
original memoir with matter from other 
sources, reminiscences by the Marquise de 
Chenaleilles, and notable extracts from the 
letters of the Marquise herself, has pro- 
duced a volume which combines in an un- 
usual degree, interest of subject and charm 
of style. — Spectator. 


SELECTION FROM THE Works or WIN- 
THROP MAcKWorRTH PRAED.— Edited by 
Sir G. Young, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Moxon.) — Without discuss- 
ing at length, as the editor does in his able 
preface, the distinction between poetry and 
verse, and leaving the exact classification 
of the author quite undetermined, we think 
that we may safely say that the present 
volume contains more pleasant reading 
than is generally found within the same 
limits, and that whatever other appellation 
may be denied to it, there can be no 
question about the appropriateness of the 
epithet “delightful.” Sir G. Young is quite 
right in saying of Praed that he caught the 
fine perfume of cultivated society, and had 
an instinctive sense of the limits of delicacy. 
His humorous sketches never degenerated 
into vulgarity, and seldom lacked that un- 
dertone of pathos which is characteristic of 
the genuine student of human nature. His 
satire was of the gentle and tasteful kind 
that gives as much pleasure to the victims 
as to any one else, and his drawing-room 
verses are models for all time. The pres- 
ent selection has been judiciously made, 
contains all the famous pieces, as, for ex- 
ample, “ The Vicar,” “Sleep, Mr. Speak- 
er,” and the beautiful lines to his wife, 
which would be quite perfect if “ fretful” 
could be substituted for “ fractious” in the 
line, “‘ The daily tendance on the fractious 
chair,” and perhaps is more commensurate 
with the requirements of the putlic of the 
present day, than the two volumes which 
were published a short time ago, under 


|the superintendence of the Rev. Derwent 
ladies of the Royal family which «almost | 


Coleridge. — Spectator. 
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PART III.— CHAPTER VI. 


Anton TRENDELLSOHN had learned 
from his father that Nina had spoken to her 
aunt about the title-deeds of the houses in 
the Kleinseite, and that thus, in a round- 
about way, a demand had been made for 
them. “ Of course, they will not give them 
up,” he had said to his father. “ Why should 
they, unless the law makes them ? They have 
no idea of honour or honesty to one of us.” 
The elder Jew had then expressed his opin- 
ion that Josef Balatka should be required to 
make the demand as a matter of business, 
to enforce a legal right; but to this Anton 
had replied that the old man in the Klein- 
seite was not in a condition to act efficiently 
in the matter himself. It was to him that 
the money had been advanced, but to the 
Zamenoys that it had in truth been paid; 
and Anton declared his purpose of going to 
Karil Zamenoy, and himself making his de- 
mand. And then there had been a discus- 
sion, almost amounting to a quarrel, between 
the two Trendellsohns as to Nina Balatka 
Poor Nina need not have added another to 
her many causes of suffering by doubting 
her lover’s truth. Anton Trendellsohn, 


though not given to speak of his love with 
that demonstrative vehemence to which 
Nina had trusted in her attempts to make 


her friends understand that she could not 
be talked out of her engagement, was nev- 
ertheless sufficiently firm in his purpose. 
He was a man very constant in all his pur- 
tay whom nove who knew him would 
ave supposed likely to jeopardise his world- 

ly interests for the love of a Christian girl, 
but who was very little apt to abandon aught 
to which he had set his hand because the 
voices of those around him might be against 
him. He had thought much of his position 
as a Jew before he had spoken of love to 
the penniless Christian maiden who fre- 
quented his father’s house, pleading for her 
father in his poverty ; but the words when 
spoken meant. much, and Nina need not 
have feared that he would forget them. He 
was a man not much given to dalliance, not 
requiring from day to day the soft sweetness 
of a woman’s presence to keep his love 
warm ; but his love could maintain its own 
heat, without any softness or dalliance. Had 
it not been so, such a girl as Nina would 
hardly have surrendered to him her whole 
heart as she had done. 

“You will fall into trouble about the 
maiden,” the elder Trendellsohn had said. 

“True, father; there will be trouble 
enough. In what that we do is there not 
trouble ?” 
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“ A man in the business of his life must 
encounter labour and grief and disappoint- 
ment. He should take to him a wife to give 
him ease in these things, not one who will 
be an increase to his sorrows.” 

“ That which is done is done.” 

“ My son, this thing is not done.” 

“ She has my plighted word, father. Is 
not that enough ?” 

“Nina is a good girl. I will say for her 
that she is very good. I have wished that 
you might have brought to my house as your 
wife the child of my old triend Baltazar 
Loth; but ifthat may not be, 1 would have 
taken Nina willingly by the hand — had she 
been one of us.” 

“It may be that God will open her 
eyes.” 

“ Anton, I would not have her eyes 
opened by anything so weak as her love 
for a man. But I have said that she was 
good. She will hear reason; and when she 
shall know that her marriage among us 
would bring trouble on us, she will restrain 
her wishes. Speak to her, Anton, and see 
if it be not so.” 

“Not for all the wealth which all our 
people own in Bohemia! Father, to do so 
would be to demand, not to ask. If she love 
me, could she refuse such a request were I 
to ask it?” 

“ ] will speak a word to Nina, my son, and 
the request shall come from her. 

“ And if it does, I will never yield to it. 
For her sake I would not yield, for I know 
she loves me. Neither for my own would I 
yield ; for as truly as 1 worship God, I love 
her better than all the world beside. She 
is to me my cup of water when I am hot 
and athirst, my morsel of bread when I am 
faint with hunger. Her voice is the only 
music which I love. The touch of her hand 
is so fresh that it cools me when I am in 
fever. The kiss of her lips is so sweet and 
balmy that it cures when I shake with an 
ague fit. To think of her when I am out 
among men fighting for my own, is such a 
joy, that now, methinks now, that I have , 
had it belonging to me, I could no longer 
fight were I to lose it. No, father ; she shall 
not be taken from me. I love her, and I will 
keep her.” 

Oh that Nina could have heard him! 
How would all her sorrows have fled from 
her, end left her happy in her poverty! 
But Anton Trendellsohn, though he could 
speak after this manner to his father, could 
hardly bring himself to talk of his feelings 
to the woman who would have given her 
eyes, could she for his sake have spared 
them, to hear him. Now and again, indeed, 
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he would say a word, and then would frown 


and become gloomy, as though angry with | ed 


himself for such outward womanly expres- 
sion of what-he felt. As it was, the words 
fell upon ears which they delighted not. 
“ Then, my son, you will live to rue the day 
in which you first saw her,” said the elder 
Jew. ‘ She will be a bone of contention in 
your way that will separate you from all 
our friends. You will become neither 
Son nor Christian, and will be odious alike 
to both. And she will be the same.” 
“ Then, father, we will bear our sorrows 
together.” 
“Yes; and what happens when sorrows 
come from such causes ? The man learns to 


hate the woman who has caused them, and’ 


ill-uses her, and feels himself to be a Cain 
upon the earth, condemned by all, but by 
none so much as by himself. Do you think 
that you have strength to bear the contempt 
of all those around you ? ” 

Anton waited a moment or two before he 
answered, and then spoke very slowly. “If 
it be necessary to bear so much, I will at 
least make the effort. It may be that I shall 
find the strength.” 

“ Nothing then that your father says to 
you avails aught ?” 

“ Nothing, father, on that matter. You 
should have spoken sooner.” 

“ Then you must go your own way. As 
for me, I must look for another son to bear 
the burden of my years.” And so they 

ted. 

Anton Trendellsohn understood well the 
meaning of the old man’s threat. He was 
quite alive to the fact that his father had 
expressed his intention to give his wealth 
and his standing in trade, and the bus- 
iness. of his house to some younger Jew, 
who would be more true than his own 
son to the traditional customs of their 
tribes. There was Ruth Jacobi, his grand- 
daughter —the ‘only child of the house — 
who had already reached an age at which 
she might be betrothed; and there was 
Samuel Loth, the son of Baltazar Loth, 
old Trendellsohn’s oldest friend. Anton 
Trendellsohn did not doubt who might 
be the adopted child to be taken to fill his 
place. It has been already explained that 
there was no partnership actually existing 
between the two Trendellsohns. By degrees 
the son had slipt into the father’s place, and 
the business by which the house had grown 
rich had for the last five or six years been 
managed chiefly by him. But the’ actual 
results of the scn’s industry and the son’s 
thrift were still in the ssion of the fa- 
ther. The old man might no doubt go far 
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towards ruining his son if he were so mind- 


Dreams of a high ambition had, from very 
early years, flitted across the mind of the 
younger Trendellsobn till they had nearly 
formed themselves into a settled wee tee 
He had heard of Jews in Vienna, in Pari 
and in London, who were as true to their 
religion as any Jew of Prague, but who did 
not live immured in a Jews’ quarter, like: 
lepers separate and alone in some loathed 
corner of a city otherwise clean. These 
men went abroad into the world as men, 
using the wealth with which their industry 
had been blessed, openly as the Christians 
used it. And they lived among Christians 
as one man should live with his fellow-men’ 
— on equal terms, giving and taking, hon- 
ouring and honoured. As yet it was not so 
with the Jews of Prague, who were still 
bound to their old narrow streets, to their 
dark houses, to their mean modes of living, 
and who, worst of all, were still subject to 
the isolated ignominy of Judaisr. In Prague 
a Jew was still a Pariah. Anton’s father 
was rich — very rich. Anton hardly knew 
what was the extent of his father’s wealth, 
but he did know that it was great. In his 
father’s time, however, no change could be 
made. He did not scruple to speak to the 
old man of these things; but he spoke of them 
rather as dreams, or as distant hopes, than 
as being the basis of any purpose of his own. 
His ‘maker would merely say that the old 
house, looking out upon the ancient syna- 
gogue, must last him his time, and that the 
changes of which Anton spoke must be post- 
poned — not till he died — but till such time 
as he should feel it right to give up the 
a of this world. Anton Trendellsohn, 
who knew his father well, had resolved that 
he would wait patiently for everything till his. 
father should have gone to his last home, 
knowing that nothing but death would close: 
the old man’s interest in the work of his life. 
But he had been content to wait — to wait, 
to think, to dream, and only in part to hope.: 
He still communed with himself daily as to. 
that House of Trendellsohn which might, 
thaps, be heard of in cities greater than 
rague, and which might rival in the gran- 
deur of its wealth those mighty commercial: 
names which had drowned the old shame-of 
the Jew in the new glory of their gr 
doings. To be a Jew in London, they had: 
told:him, was almost better than to be a Chiris- 
tian, provided that he was r‘ch, and knewthe 
ways of trade,—was better for such. 
poses as were his pur Anton Trendell- 
sohn believed that he would be rieh, and: 





was sure that he knew the ways of .trade;; 
27. 
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and therefore he nursed his ambition, and 
meditated what his action should be when 
the days of his freedom should come to 
him. 
Then Nina Balatka had come across his 
h. To be a Jew, always a Jew, in all 
things a Jew, had been ever a part of his 
reat dream. It was as impossible to him as 
it would be to his father to forswear the re- 
ligion of his people. To go forth and be 
great incommerce by deserting his creed 
would have been nothing to him. His am- 
bition did not desire wealth so much as the 
possession of wealth in Jewish hands, with- 
out those restrictions upon its enjoyment to 
which Jews under his own eye had ever 
been subjected. It would have delighted 
him to think that, by means of his work, 
there should no longer be a Jews’ quarter in 
Prague, but that all Prague should be enno- 
bled and civilised and made beautiful by 
the wealth of Jews. Wealth must be his 
means, and therefore he was greedy; but 
wealth was not his last or only aim, and 
therefore his creed did not utterly destroy 
his heart. Then Nina Balatka had come 
across his path, and he was compelled to 
shape his dreams anew. How could a Jew 
among Jews hold up his head as such who 
had taken to his bosom a Christian wife ? 
But again he shaped his dreams aright — 
so far aright that he could still build the 
castles of his imagination to his own liking. 
Nina should be his wife. It might be that she 
would follow the creed of her husband, and 
then all would be well. In those far cities 
to which he would go, it would hardly in 
such case be known that she had been born 
a Christian ; or else he would show the world 
around him, both Jews and Christians, how 
well a Christian and a Jew might live to- 
ther. To crush the prejudice which had 
ealt so hardly with his people —to make 
a Jew equal in all things to a Christian — 
this was his desire; and how could this bet- 
ter be fulfilled than by his union with a 
Christian? One thing at least was fixed 
with him—one thing was fixed, even 
though it should mar his dreams. He had 
taken the Christian girl to be part of himself, 
and nothing should separate them. His fa- 
ther had spoken often to him of the danger 
which he would incur by marrying a Chris- 
tian, but had never before uttered any word 
approaching to a personal threat... Anton 
felt himself to be so completely the 
mainspring of the business in which they 
were both engaged — was so perfectly aware 
that he was so regarded by all the commer- 
cial men of Prague — that he had hardly re- 





garded the absence of any positive posses- | 
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sion in his father’s wealth as detrimental to 
him. He had been willing that it should be 
his father’s while his father lived, knowing 
that any division would be detrimental to 
them both. He had never even asked his 
father for a partnership, taking everything 
for granted. Even now he could not quite 
believe that his father was in earnest. It 
could hardly be possible that the work of his 
own hands should be taken from him be- 
cause he had clfosen a bride for himself! 
But this he felt, that should his father per- 
severe in the intention which he had express- 
ed, he would be upheld in it by every Jew of 
Prague. “ Dark, ignorant, and foolish,” An- 
ton said to himself, speaking of those among 
whom he lived; “ it is their pride to live in 
disgrace, while all the honours of the world 
are open to them if they choose to take 
them!” 

He did not for a moment think of altering 
his course of action in consequence of what 
his father had said to him. Indeed, as re- 
garded the business of the house, it would 
stand still altogether were he to alter t. No 
successor could take up the work when he 
should leave it. No other hand could con- 
tinue the webs which were of his weaving. 
So he went forth, as the errands of the day 
called him, soon after his father’s last words 
were spoken, and went through his work as 
though his own interest in it were in no 
danger. 

On that evening nothing was said on the 
subject between him and his father, and 
on the next morning he started immediately 
after breakfast for the Ross Markt, in order 
that he might see Karil Zamenoy, as he had 
said that he would do. The papers, should 
he get them, would belong to his father, 
and would at once be put into his father’s 
hands. But the feeling that it might not 
be for his own personal advantage to place 
them there did not deter him. His father 
was an old man, and old men were given to 
gees He at least would go on with his 

uty. 

It was about eleven o'clock in the day 
when he entered the open door of the office 
in the Ross Markt, and found Ziska and a 
young clerk sitting opposite to each other 
at their desks. Anton took off his hat and 
bowed to Ziska, whom he knew slightly, and 
asked the young man if his father were 
within. 

“ My father is here,” said Ziska, “but I 
do not know whether he can see you.” 

* You will ask him, perhaps,” said Tren- 
dellsohn. 

“ Well—he is engaged. There is a lady 
with him.” 
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“ Perhaps he will make an appointment 
with me, and I will call again. it he will 
name an hour, I will come at his own time.” 

“Cannot you say to me, Herr Trendell- 
sohn, that which you wish to say to him?” 

“ Not very well.” 

“You know that I am in partnership 
with my father.” 

“He and you are happy to be so placed 
together. But if your father can spare me 
five minutes, I will take it from him as a 
favour.” Then, with apparent reluctance, 
Ziska came down from his seat and went 
into the inner room. There he remained 
some time, while Trendellsohn was standing, 
hat in hand, in the outer office. If the 
changes which he hoped to effect among 
his brethren could made, a Jew in 
Prague should, before long, be asked to sit 
down as readily as a Christian. But -he 
had not been asked to sit, and he therefore 
stood holding his hat in his hand during 
the ten minutes that Ziska was away. At 
last young Zamenoy returned, and, opening 
the door, signified to the Jew that his father 
would see him at once if he would enter. 
Nothing more had been said about the lady, 
and there, when Trendellsohn went into the 
room, be found the lady, who was no other 
than Madame Zamenoy herself. A little 
family council had been held, and it had 
been settled among them that the Jew 
should be seen and heard. 

“So, sir, you are Anton Trendellsohn,” 
began Madame Zamenoy, as soon as Ziska 
was gone — for Ziska had been told ‘to go 
— and the door was shut. 

* Yes, madame; I am Anton Trendell- 
sohn. I had not expected the honour of 
seeing you, but I wish to say a few words on 
business to your husband.” 

“ There he is; you can speak to him.” 

“ Anything that I can do, I shall be very 
happy,” said Karil Zamenoy, who had risen 
from his chair to prevent the necessity of 
having to ask the Jew to sit down. 

“Herr Zamenoy,” began the Jew, “you 
are, I think, aware that my father has pur- 
chased from your friend and brother-in-law, 
Josef Balatka, certain houses in the Klein- 
seite, in one of which the old man still 
lives.” 

“ Upon my word, I know nothing about 
it,” said Zamenoy — “ nothing, that is to say, 
in the way of business;” and the man of 
business laughed. “Mind I do not at all 
deny that you did so— you or your father, 
or the two together. Your people are getting 
into their hands lots of houses all over the 
town; but how they do it nobody knows. 
They are not bought in fair open market.” 
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“This purchase was made by contract, 
and the price was paid in full before the 
houses were put into our hands.” ~ 

“ They are not in your hands now, as far 
as I know.” 

“ Not the one, certainly, in which Balat- 
ka lives. Motives of friendship ” — 

“Friendship!” said Madame Zamenoy, 
with a sneer. 

“ And now motives of love,” continued 
Anton, “have induced us to leave the use 
of that house with Josef Balatka.” 

“Love!” said Madame Zamenoy. spring- 
ing from her chair; “love indeed! Do not 
talk.to me of love for a Jew.” 

“ My dear, my dear!” said her husband, 
expostulating. 

“ How dares he come here to talk of his 
love? It is filthy — it is worse than filthy 
— it is profane.” 

“T came here, madame,” continued An- 
ton, “not to talk of my love, but of certain 
documents or title-deeds respeeting those 
houses, which should be at present in my 
father’s custody. I am told that your hus- 
band has them in his safe custody.” 

“ My husband has them not,” said Mad- 
ame Zamenoy. 

“Stop, my dear —stop,” said the hus 

nd. 

“Not that he would be bound to give 
them up to you if he had got them, or that 
he would do so; but he has them not.” . 

“In whose hands are they then ?” 

“ That is for you to find out, not for us to 
tell you.” 

“ Why should not all the world be told, so 
that the proper owner may have his own?” 

“Tt is not always so easy to find out who 
is the proper owner,” said Zamenoy the 
elder. 

“You have seen this contract before, I 
think,” said Trendellsohn, bringing forth a 
written paper. 

“ T will not look at it now at any rate. I 
have nothing to do with it, and I will have 
nothing to do with it. You have heard 
Madame Zamenoy declare that the deed 
which you seek is not here. I cannot say 
whether it is here or no. I do not say — 
as you will be pleased to remember. If it 
were here it would be in safe keeping: for 
my brother-in-law, and only to him could it 
be given.”. 

“But will you not say whether it is in 

our hands? You know well that Josef 

alatka is ill, and cannot attend to such 
matters.” 

“ And who has made him ill, and what 
has made him ill?” said Madame Zamenoy. 





“Tl! of course he is ill, Is it not enough 
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to make any man ill to be told that his 
daughter is to marry a Jew ?” 

“T have not come hither to speak of that,” 
said Trendellsohn. 

“ But I speak of it; and I tell you this, 
Anton Trendellsohn — you shall never mar- 
ry that girl.” 

“ Be it so; butlet me at any rate have 
that which is my own.” 

“Will you give her up if it is given to 

ou?” 
or It is here then ?” 

“No; itis not here. But will you aban- 
don this mad thought if I will tell you where 
it is?” 

“ No; certainly not.” 

“ What a fool the man is!” said Madame 
Zamenoy. “He comes tous for what he 
calls his property because he wants to mar- 
ry the girl, and she is deceiving him all the 
while. Go to Nina Balatka, Trendellsohn, 
and she will tell you who has the document. 
She will tell ycu where it is, if it suits her 
to do so.” 

“« She has told me, and she knows that it 
is here.” 

“She knows nothing of the kind, and 
she has lied. She has lied in order that she 
may rob you. Jew as you are, she will be 
too many for you. She will rob you, with 
all her seeming simplicity.” 

“T trust her as 1 do my own soul,” said 
Trendellsohn. ‘ 

“ Very well; I tell you that she and she 
only knows where these papers are. For 
aught I know she has them herself. I be- 
lieve that she has them. Ziska,” said Mad- 
ame Zamenoy, calling aloud, “ Ziska, come 
hither,” and Ziska entered the room. “ Zis- 
ka, who has the title-deeds of your uncle’s 
houses in the Kleinseite?” Ziska hesitated 
a moment without answering. “ You know, 
if anybody does,” said his mother; “ tell 
this man, since he is so anxious, who has got 
them.” 

“T do not know why I should tell him my 
cousin’s secrets.” 

“Tell him, I say. It is well that he 
should know.” 

“Nina has, as I believe,” said Ziska, 
still hesitating. 

« Nina has them!” said Trendellsohn. 

“Yes; Nina Balatka,” said Madame 
Zamenoy. “ We tell you to the best of our 
knowledge at least. At any rate, they are 
not here.” ; 

“Tt is impossible that Nina should have 
them,” said Trendellsohn. “ How should 
she have got them ?” 

“That is nothing to us,” said Madame 
Zamenoy. “ The whole thing is nothing to 
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us. You have heard all that we can tell 
you, and you had better go.” 

“You have heard more than I would 
have told you myself,” said Ziska, “had I 
been left to my opinion.” 

Trendellsohn stood pausing for a moment, 
and then he turned to the elder Zamenoy. 
“What do you say, sir? Is it true that 
these papers are at the house in the Klein- 
seite ? ” 

“TI say nothing,” said Karil Zamenoy. 
“Tt seems to me that too much has been 
said already.” 

“ A great deal too much,” said the lady. 
“I do not know why I should have allowed 
myself to be surprised into giving you any 
information at all. You wish to do us the 
heaviest injury that one man can do another, 
aud I do not know why we should speak to 
you at all. Now you had better go.” 

“ Yes; you had better go,” said Zivka, 
holding the door open, and looking as 
though he were inclined tothreaten. Tren- 
dellsohn paused for a moment on the thresh- 
old, fixing his eyes full upon those of bis 
rival; but Ziska neither spoke nor made 
any further gésture, and then the Jew leit 
the house. 

“T would have told him nothing,” said 
the elder Zamenoy when they were left 
alone. 

“My dear, you don’t understand ; indeed 
you do not.” said his wife. “No stone 
should be 1 ft unturned to prevent such a 
horrid marriage as this. There is nothing 
I would not say; nothing I would not do.” 

“But I do not see that you are doing 
anything.” 

“ Leave this little thing to me, my dear 
—to me and Ziska. It is impossible that 
you should do everything yourself. In such 
a matter as this, believe me that a woman 
is best.” 

“But I hate anything that is really dis- 
honest.” 

“ There shall be no dishonesty, — none 
in the world. You don’t suppose that I 
want to get the dirty old tumble-down 
houses. God forbid! But you would not 
give up everything to a Jew! Oh, I hate 
them! I do hate them! Anything is fair 
_— a Jew.” If such was Madame 
Zamenoy’s ordinary doctrine, it may well be 
understood that she would scruple at using 
no weapon against a Jew who was meditat- 
ing so great an injury against her as this 
marriage with her niece. After this little 
discussion old Zamenoy said no more, and 
Madame Zamenoy went home to the Wind- 
berg-gasse. 

Trendellsohn, as he walked homewards, 
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was lost in amazement. He wholly disbe- 
lieved the statement that the document he 
desired was in Nina’s hands, but he thought 
it possible that it might be in the house in 
the Kleirseite. It was, after all, on the 
cards that old Balatka was deceiving him. 
The Jew was by nature suspicious, though 
he was also generous. He could be noble 
in his confidence, and at the same time 
could become at a moment distrustful. He 
could give without grudging, and yet grudge 
the benefits which came of his giving. 
Neither he nor his father had ever positive- 
ly known in whose custody were the title- 
deeds which he was so anxious to get into 
his own hands. Balatka had said that they 
must be with the Zamenoys, but even Ba- 
latka had never spoken as of absolute 
knowledge. Nina, indeed, had declared 
positively that they were in the Ross Markt, 
saying that Ziska had so stated in direct 
terms ; but there might be a mistake in this. 
At any rate he would interrogate Nina, and 
if thére were need, would not spare the old 
man te questions that could lead to the 
truth. Trendellsohn, as he thought of the 
possibility of such treachery on Balatka’s 
part, felt that, without compunction, he 
could be very crnel, even to an old man, 
under such circumstances as those. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MapaME ZAMENOY and her son no doubt 
understood each other’s purposes, and there 
was another person in the house who under- 
stood them— Lotta Luxa, namely; but 
Karil Zamenoy had been kept somewhat in 
the dark. Touching that piece of parch- 
ment as to which so much anxiety had been 
expressed, he only knew that he had, at his 
wife’s instigation, given it into her hand in 
order that she might use it in some way for 
putting an end to the foul bethrothal be- 
tween Nina and the Jew. The elder Za- 
menoy no doubt understood that Anton 
Trendellsohn was to be bought off by the 
document ; and he was not unwilling to buy 
him off so cheaply, knowing as he did that 
the houses were in truth the Jew’s property ; 
but Madame Zamenoy’s scheme was deeper 
than this. She did not believe that the Jew 
was to be bought off at so cheap a price; 
but she did believe that it might be possible 
to create such a feeling in his mind as would 
make him abandon Nina out of the workings 
of his own heart. Ziska and his mother 
were equally anxious to save Nina from the 
Jew, but not exactly with the same mo- 
tives. He had received a promise, both 
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from his father and mother, before anything 
was known of the Jew’s love, that Nina 
should be received as a daughter-in-law, if 
she would accept his suit; and this promise — 
was still in force. That the girl whom he 
loved should love a Jew distressed and dis- 
gusted Ziska; but it did not deter him from 
his old purpose. It was shocking, very 
shocking, that Nina should so disgrace her- 
self; but she was not on that account less 

retty or less charming in her cousin’s eyes. 

ladame Zamenoy, could she have had her 
}own will, would have rescued Nina from the 
Jew — firstly, because Nina was known all - 
over Prague to be her niece — and, second- 
ly, for the good of Christianity generally ; 
but the girl herself, when rescued, she would 
willingly have left to starve in the poverty 
of the old house in the Kleinseite, as a 
punishment for her sin in having listened to 
a Jew. 

“T would have nothing more to say to 
her,” said the mother to her son. 

“ Nor I either,” said Lotta, who was pres- 
ent. “She has demeaned herself far too 
much to be a fit wife for Ziska.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Lotta; what business 
have you to speak about such a matter?” 
said the young man. 

“ All the same, Ziska, if I were you, I 
would give her up,” said the mother. 

“Tf you were me, mother, you would not 
give her up. If every man is to give up 
the girl he likes because somebody else in- 
terferes with him, how is anybody to get 
married at all? It’s the way with them all.” 

“ But a Jew, Ziska!” 

“ So much the more reason for taking her 
away from him.” Then Ziska went forth on 
a certain errand, the expediency of which 
he had discussed with his mother. 

“T never thought he’d be so firm about it, 
ma’am,” said Lotta to her mistress. 

“If we could get Trendellsohn to turn 
her off, he would not think much of her 
afterwards,” said the mother. “ He wouldn’t 
care to take the Jew’s leavings.” ; 

“ But he seems to be so obstinate,” said 
Lotta. “Indeed I did not think there was 
so much obstinacy inhim.”_~ 

“ Of course he is obstinate while he thinks 
the other man is to have -her,” said the mis- 
tress; “ but all that will be changed when 
the girl is alone in the world.” 

It was a Saturday morning, and Ziska 
had gone out with a certain fixed object. 
Much had been said between him and his 


mother since Anton Trendellsohn’s visit to 
the office, and it had been decided that he 
should now go and see the Jew in his own 





home. He should see him and speak him 
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fair, and make him understand if possible, 
that the whole question of the property 
should be settled as he wished it—if he 
would only give up his insane purpose of 
marrying a Christian girl. Ziska would 
endeavour also to fill the Jew’s mind with 
suspicion against Nina. The former scheme 
was Zjska’s own; the second was that in 
which Ziska’s mother put her chief trust. 
“If once he can be made to think that the 
girl is deceiving him, he will quarrel with 
her utterly,” Madame Zamenoy had said. 
On Saturday there is but little business 
done in Prague, because Saturday is the 
Sabbath of the Jews. The shops are of 
course open in the main streetsof the town, 
but banks and counting-houses are closed, 
because the Jews will not do business on 
that day —so great is the preponderance of 
the wealth of Prague in the hands of that 
reer ! It suited Ziska, therefore, to make 
is visit on a Saturday, both because he had 
but little himself to do on that day, and be- 
cause he would be almost sure to find Tren- 
delisohn at home. As he made his way 
across the bottom of the Kalowrat-strasse 
and through the centre of the city to the 
narrow ways of the Jews’ quarter, his heart 
somewhat misgave him as to the result of 
his visit. He knew very well that a Chris- 
tian was safe among the Jews from any per- 
sonal ill-usage ; but he knew also that such 
a one as he would be known personally to 
many of them as a Christian rival, and prob- 
ably as a Christian enemy in the same 
city, and he thought that they would look 
at him askance. Living in Prague all his 
life, he had hardly been above once or 
twice in the narrow streets which he was 
now threading. Strangers who come to 
Prague visit the Jews’ quarter as a matter 
of course, and to such strangers the Jews 
of Prague are invariably courteous. But 
the Christians of the city seldom walk 
through the heart of the Jews’ locality, or 
hang about the Jews’ synagogue, or are 
seen among their houses unless they have 
special business. The Jews’ _— though 
it is a banishment tothe Jews from the 
fairer portions of the city, is also a separate 
and somewhat sacred castle in which the 
may live after their old fashion undisturbed. 
As Ziska went on, he became aware that 
the throng of people was unusually great, 
and that the day was in some sort more pe- 
culiar. than the ordinary Jewish Sabbath. 
That the young men and girls should be 
dressed in their best clothes was, as a matter 
of course, incidental to the day; but he 
could perceive that there was an outward 
appearance of gala festivity about them 
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which could not take place every week. 
The tall bright-eyed black-haired girls stood 
talking in the streets, with something of 
boldness in their gait and bearing, dressed 
many of them in white muslin, with bright 
ribbons and full petticoats, and that small 
bewitching Hungarian hat which they de- 
light to wear. They stood talking some- 
what loudly to each other, or sat at the 
open windows; while the young men in 
black frockcoats and black hats, with crim- 
son cravats, clustered by themselves, wish- 
ing, but not daring so early in the day, to 
devote themselves to the girls, who appeared, 
or attempted to appear, unaware of their 
presence. Who can say why it is that those 
encounters, which are so ardently desired 
by both sides, are so rarely able to get 
themselves commenced till the enemies have 
been long in sight of each other? But so 
it is among Jews and Christians, anaes 
rich and poor, out under the open sky, an 
even in the atmosphere of the ball-room, 
consecrated though it be to such purposes. 
Go into any public dancing-room of Vienna, 
where the girls from the shops and the 
young men from their desks congregate to 
waltz and make love, and you shall observe 
that from ten to twelve they will dance as 
vigorously as at a later hour, but that the 
will hardly talk to each other till the mel- 
lowness of the small morning hours has 
come upon them. 

Among these groups in the Jewish quar- 
ter Ziska made his way, conscious that the 
girls eyed him and whispered to each other 
something as to his presence, and conscious 
also that the young men eyed him also, 
though they did so without speaking of him 
as he passed. He knew that Trendellsohn 
lived close to the synagogue, and to. the 
synagogue he made his way. And as he 
—" the narrow door of the Jews’ 
church, he saw that a crowd of men stood 
round it, some in high caps and some in 
black hats, but all habited in short muslin 
shirts, which they wore over their coats. 
Such dresses he had seen before, and he 
knew that these men were takirg part from 
time to time in some service within the syn- 
agogue. He did not dare to ask of one of 
them which was Trendellsohn’s house, but 
went on till he met an old man alone just 
at the back of the building, dressed also in 
a high cap and shirt, which shirt, however, 
was longer than those he had seen before. 
Plucking up his courage, he asked of the 
old man which was the house of Anton 
Trendellsobn. 

“ Anton Trendellsohn has no house,” said 
the old man; “ but that is his father’s house, 
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and there Anton Trendellsohn lives. I am 
Stephen Trendellsohn, and Anton is my 
son.” 
Ziska thanked him, and, crossing the 
street to the house, found that the door was 
open, and that two girls were standing just 
within the passage. The old man had gone, 
and Ziska, turning, had perceived that he 
was out of sight before he reached the house. 

~e cannot come till my uncle returns,” 
said the younger girl. 

“ But, Ruth, he will be in the synagogue 
all day,” said the elder, who was that Re- 
becca Loth of whom the old Jew had spoken 
to his son. 

“Then all day I must remain,” said 
Ruth ; “ but it may be he will be in by one.” 
Then Ziska addressed them, and asked if 
Anton Trendellsohn did not live there. 

“ Yes; he lives there,” said Ruth, almost 
trembling, as she answered the handsome 
stranger. 

“ And is he at home?” 

“He is in the synagogue,” said Ruth. 
“ You will find him there if you will go in.” 

“But they are at worship there,” said 
Ziska, doubtingly. 
__ “ They will be at worship all day, because 
it is our festival,” said Rebecca, with her 
eyes fixed upon the ground; “but if you 


are a Christian they will not object to your 
going in. They like that Christians should 


see them. They are not ashamed.” 

Ziska, looking into the girl’s face, saw 
that she was very beautiful; and he saw 
also at once that she was exactly the oppo- 
site of Nina, though they were both of a 
height. Nina was fair, with grey eyes, and 
smooth brown hair which seemed to de- 
mand no special admiration, though it did 
in truth add greatly to the sweet delicacy 
of her face; and she was soft in her gait, 
and appeared to be yielding and flexible in 
all the motions of her body. You would 
think that if you were permitted to embrace 
her, the outlines of her body would form 
themselves to vours, as though she would 
in all things fit herself to him who might be 
blessed by her love. But Rebecca Loth 
was dark, with large dark blue eyes, and jet 
black tresses which spoke out loud to the 
beholder of their own loveliness. You could 
not fail to think of her hair and of her eyes, 
as though they were things almost separate 
from herself. And she stood like a queen, 
who knew herself to be all a queen, strong 
on her limbs, wanting no support, somewhat 
hard withal, with a repellant beauty that 
seemed to disdain while it courted admira- 
tion, and utterly rejected the idea of that 
caressing assistance which men always love 
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to give, and which women often love to 
receive. At the present moment she was 
dressed in a frock of white muslin, looped 
round the skirt, and bright with ruby, rib- 
bons. She had on her feet coloured boots, 
which fitted them to a marvel, and on her 
glossy hair a small new hat, ornamented 
with the plumage of some strange bird. 
On her shoulders she wore a coloured jacket, 
open down the front, sparkling with jewelled 
buttons, over which there hung a chain with 
a locket. In her ears she carried long heavy 
earrings of gold. Were it not that Ziska 
had seen others as gay in their apparel on 
his way, he would have fancied that she was 
tricked out for the playing of some special 
art, and that she should hardly haveshown 
frerself in the streets with her gala finery. 
Such was Rebecca Loth the Jewess, and 
Ziska almost admitted to himself that she 
was more beautiful than Nina Balatka. 

“ And are you also of the family?” Zis- 
ka asked. 

“No; she is not of the family,” said 
Ruth.» “She is my particular friend, Re- 
becca Loth. She does not live here. She 
lives with her brother and her mother.” 

“ Ruth, how foolish you are! What does 
it signify to the gentleman ? ” 

“But he asked, and so I supposed he 
wanted to know.” 

“T have to apologise for intruding on you 
with any questions, young ladies,” said Zis- 
ka; “especially on a day which seems to be 
solemn.” 

“That does not matter at all,” said Re- 
becca. . “Here is my brother, and he will 
take you into the synagogue if you wish to 
see Anton Trendellsohn.” Samuel Loth, 
her brother, then came up and readily of- 
fered to take Ziska into the midst of the 
worshippers. Ziska would have escaped 
now from the project could he have done so 
without remark; but he was ashamed to 
seem afraid to enter the building, as the 
girls seemed to make so light of his doing 
so. He therefore followed Rebecca’s brother, 
atid in a minute or two was inside the nar- 
row door. 

The door was very low and narrow, and 
seemed to be choked up by men with short 
white surplices, but nevertheless he found 
himself inside, jammed among a crowd of 
Jews; anda sound of many voices, going 
together in a sing-song wail or dirge, met 
his ears. His first impulse was to take off 
his hat, but that was immediately replaced 
upon his head, he knew not by whom; and 
then he observed that all within the build- 
ing were covered. His guide did not fol- 
low him, but whispered to some one what it 
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was that the stranger required. He could 
.see that those inside the building were all 
clothed in muslin shirts of different lengths, 
and that it was filled with men, all of whom 
had before them some sort of desk, from 
which they were reading, or rather wailing 
out their litany. Though this was the chief 
synagogue in Prague, and, as being the 
so-called oldest in Europe, is a building of 
some consequence in the Jewish world, it 
was very small. There was no ceiling, and 
wi high-pitched roof, which had once prob- 
a 

had once certainly been white, were black 
with the dirt of ages.. In the centre there 
was a cage, as it were, or iron grille, within 
which five or six old Jews were placed, who 
seemed to wail louder than the others. 
Round the walls there was a row of men 
inside stationary desks, and outside them 
another row, before each of whom there 
was a small movable standing desk, on 
which there was a portion of the Law of 
Moses. There seemed to be no possible 
way by which Ziska could advance, and he 
would have been glad to retreat had retreat 
been possible. But first one Jew and then 
another moved their desks for him, so that 
he was forced to advance, and some among 
them pointed to the spot where Anton 


Trendellsohn was standing. But as they 
pointed, and as they moved their desks to 
make a pathway, they still sang and wailed 
continuously, never ceasing for an instant 
in their Jong, loud, melancholy song of 


prayer. At the further end there seemed 
to be some altar, in front of which the High 
Priest wailed louder than all, louder even 
than the old men within the cage; and 
even he, the High Priest, was forced to 
move his desk to make way for Ziska. But, 
apparently without displeasure, he moved 
it with his left hand, while he swayed his 
right hand backwards and forwards as though 
regulating the melody of the wail. Beyond 
the High Priest Ziska saw Anton Trendell- 
sohn, and close to the son he saw the old 
man whom he had met in the street, and 
whom he recognised as Anton’s father. Old 
Trendellsohn seemed to take no notice of 
him, but Anton had watched him from his 
entrance, and was prepared to speak to him, 
though he did not discontinue his part in 
the dirge till the last moment. 

“T had a few words to say to you, if it 
would suit you,” said Ziska, in a low voice. 

“ Are they of import?” Trendellsohn 
asked. “If so, I will come to you.” 

Ziska then turned to make his way back, 
but he saw that this was not to be his road 


been coloured, and the walls, which” 
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for retreat. Behind him the movable pha- 
lanx had again formed itself into close rank, 
but before him the wailing wearers of the 
white shirts were preparing for the commo- 
tion of his passage by grasping the upright 
stick of their movable desks in their hands. 
So he passed on, making the entire round 
of the synagogue, and when he got outside 
the crowded door, he found that the younger 
‘Trendellsohn had followed him. “ We had 
better go into the house,” said Anton ; “it 
will not be well for us to talk here on any 
matter of business. Will you follow me?” 

Then he led the way into the old house, 
and there at the front door still stood the 
two girls talking to each other. 

“You have come back, uncle,” said Ruth. 

“Yes ; for a few moments, to speak to this 
gentleman.” 

“ And will you return to the synagogue? ” 

“ Of course I shall return to the syna- 
gogue.” 

“ Because Rebecca wishes me to go out 
with her,” said the younger girl, in a plain- 
tive voice. 

“ You cannot go out now. Your grand- 
father will want you when he returns.” 

“ But, uncle Anton, he will not come till 
sunset.” 

“My mother wished to have Ruth with 
her this afternoon if it were possible,” said 
Rebecca, hardly looking at Anton as she 
spoke to him; “but of course if you will 
a give her leave I must return without 

er.” 

“Do you not know, Rebecca, said Anton, 
“ that she is needful to her grandfather ? ” 

“ She could be back before sunset.” 

“] will trust to you, then, that she is 
brought back.” Ruth, as soon as she heard 
the words, scampered up-stairs to array her- 
selfin such finery as she possessed, while 
Rebecca still stood at the door. : 

* Will you not come in, Rebecca, while 
you wait for her?” said Anton. 

“ Thank you, I will stand here. I am 
very well here.” 

“ But the child will be ever so long mak- 
ing herself ready. Surely you will come 
in.” 

But Rebecca was obstinate, and kept her 
place at the door. “ He has that Christian 
girl there with him day after day,” she said 
to Ruth as they went away together. “I 
will never enter the house while she is 
allowed to come there.” 

“ But Nina is very good,” said Ruth, 

“] do not care for her goodness.” ; 

“ Do you not know that she is to be uncle 
Anton’s wife ?” 
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“ They have told me so, but she shall be 
no friend of mine, Ruth. Is it not shameful 
that he should wish to marry a Christian ?” 

When the two men had reached the sit- 
ting-room in the Jew’s house, and Ziska had 
seated himself, Anton Trendellsohn closed 
the door, and asked, not quite in anger, but 
with something of sternness in his voice, 
why he had been disturbed while engaged 
in an act of worship. : 

“ They told me that you would not mind 
my going in to you,” said Ziska, deprecating 
his wrath. : 

“ That depends on your business. What 
is it that you have to say to me ?” 

“It is this. When you came to us the 
other day in the Ross Markt, we were hard- 
ly prepared for you. We did not expect 
you.” 

“ Your mother could hardly have received 
me better had she expected me for a twelve- 
month.” 

“ You cannot be surprised that my moth- 

er should be vexed. Besides, you would 
not be angry with a lady for what she might 
sa Bi] 
“TI care but little what she says. But 
words, my friend, are things, and are often 
things of great moment. ai that, however, 
matters very little. Why have you done us 
the honour of coming to our house ? ” 

Even Ziska could perceive, though his 
powers of perception in such matters were 
— not very great, that the Jew in the 

ews’ quarter, and the Jew in the Ross 
Markt, were very different persons. Ziska 
was now sitting while Anton Trendellsohn 
was standing over him. Ziska, when he 
remembered that Anton had not been seated 
in his father’s office—had not been asked 
to sit down -— would have risen himself, and 
have stood during the interview, but he did 
not know how to leave hisseat. And when 
the Jew called him his friend, he felt that 
the Jew was getting the better of him — 


was already obtaining the ascendant. ‘“ Of 


course we wish to prevent this marriage,” 
said Ziska, dashing at once at his subject. 

“You cannot prevent it. Tne law allows 
it. If that is what you have come to do, you 
may as well return.” 


“ But listen to me, my friend,” said Ziska,. 


taking a leaf out of the Jew’s book. ‘ On- 
ly listen to me, and then I shall go.” 

* — then, and I will listen; but be 

uick.” 
. “ You want, of course, to be made right 
about those houses ?” 

“ My father, to whom they belong, wishes 
to be made right, as you call it.” ' 
“It is all the same thing. Now, look 


here. The truth is this. Everything shall 
be settled for you, and the whole thing given 
up regularly into your hands, if you will 
only give over about Nina Balatka.” 

“ But I will not give over about Nina Ba- 
latka. Am I to be bribed out of my 
love by an offer of that which is already 
mine own? But that you are in my father’s 
house, I would be wrathful with you for 
making me such an offer.” 

“ Why should you seek a Christian wife, 
with such maidens among you as her whom 
I saw at the door?” “4 

“ Do not mind the maiden whom you saw 
at the door. She is nothing to you.” 

“No; she is nothing to me. Of course, 
the lady is nothing to me. If I were to 
come here looking for her, you would be 
angry, and would bid me seek for beauty 
among my own people. Would you not do 
so? Answer me now.” 

“Like enough. Rebecca Loth has many 
friends who would take her part.” 

“ And why should we not take Nina’s 
part — we who are her friends ?” 

“‘ Have you taken her part? Have you 
comforted her when she was in sorrow ? 
Have you wiped her tears when she wept ? 
Have you taken from her the stings of pov- 
erty and striven to make the world to her a 

leasant garden? She has no mother of 
~ own. Has yours beena mother to her ? 
Why is it that Nina Balatka has cared to 
receive the sympathy and the love of a Jew ? 
Ask that girl whom you saw at the door for 
some corner in her heart, and she will scorn 
you. She, a Jewess, will scorn you, a Chris- 
tian. She would so-look at you that you 
would not dare to repeat your prayer. 
Why is it that Nina has not so scorned me ? 
We are lodged poorly here, while Nina’s aunt 
has a fine house in the New Town. She 
has a carriage and horses, and the world 
around her is gay and bright. Why did 
Nina come to the Jews’ quarter for sympa- 
thy, seeing that she, too, has friends of her 
own persuasion? Take Nina’s part indeed ! 
It is too late now for you to take her part. 
She has chosen for herself, and her resting- 
place is to be here.” Trendellsohn, as he 
spoke, put his hand upon his breast, within 
the fold of his waistcoat; but Ziska hardly 
understood that his doing so had any special 
meaning. Ziska supposed that the “ here” 
of which the Jew spoke was the old house 
in which they were at that moment talking 
to each other. 

“ T am sure we have meant to be kind to 
her,” said Ziska. 

“ You see the effect of your kindness. I 





tell you this only in answer to what you said 
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as to the young woman whom you saw at 
the door. Have you aught else to say to 
me? Iutterly decline that small matter of 
traffic, which you have proposed to me.” 

“ It was not traffic exactly.” 

“ Very well. What else is there that I 
can do for you ?” 

“T hardly know how to go on as you are 
so —so hard in all that you say.” 

“You will not be able to soften me, I 
fear.” 

“ About the houses— though yousay thatI 
am trafficking, I really wish to be honest 
with you.” : 

“Say what you have to say, then, and be 
honest.” 

“IT have never seen but one document 
which conveys the ownership of those 
houses.” 

“ Let my father then have that one docu- 
ment.” 

“It is in Balatka’s house.” 

“ That can hardly be possible,” said Tren- 
dellsohn. . 

“ As I ama Christian gentleman,” said 
Ziska, “1 believe it to be in that house.” 

“ As TI am a Jew, sir, fearing God,” said 
the other, “I do not believe it. Who in 
that house has the charge of it ?” 

Ziska hesitated before he replied. “ Nina, 
as I think,” he said at last. “I suppose 
Nina has it herself.” 

“Then she would be a traitor to me.” 

“ What am I to say as to that?” said 
Ziska, smiling. Trendellsohn came to him 
and sat down close at his side, looking close- 
ly into his face. Ziska would have moved 
away from the Jew, but the elbow of the 
sofa did not admit of his receding ; and then, 
while he was thinking that he would escape 
by rising from his seat, Anton spoke again 
in a low voice — so low that it was almost a 
whisper, but the words seemed to fall direct 
into Ziska’s ears, and to hurt him. 

“What are you to say? You called 
awed just now a Christian gentleman. 

either the one name nor the other goes 
for aught with me. I am neither the one 
nor the other. But I am a man;—and I 
ask you, as another man, whether it be true 
that Nina Balatka has that paper in her 
possession —in her own ession, mind 
you, Isay.” Ziska had hesitated before, but 
his hesitation now was much more palpable. 
“Why do you not answer me?” contin- 
ued the Jew. “You have made this accu- 
sation against her. Is the accusation true ? ” 

“T think she has it,” said Ziska. “ In- 
deed, I feel sure of it.” 

“In her own hands?” 
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“ Oh yes ;— in her own hands. Of course 
it must be in her own hands.” a 

“ Christian gentleman,” said Anton, risin, 
again from his seat, and now standing oppo 
site to Ziska, “ I disbelieve you. I think tha, 
you are lying to me. Despite your Christi- 
anity, and despite your gentility — you are 
aliar. Now, sir, unless you have anything 
further to say to me, you may go.” 

Ziska, when thus addressed, rose of course 
from his seat. By nature he was not a 
coward, but he was unready, and knew not 
what to do or to say on the spur of the mo- 
ment. “I did not come here to be insulted,” 
he said. . 

“No; you came to insult me, with two 
falsehoods in your mouth, either of which 
proves the other to be a lie. You offer to 
give me up the deeds on certain conditions, 
and then tell me that they are with the girl ! 
If she has them, how can you surrender 
them? I do not know whether so silly a 
story might prevail between two Christians, 
but we Jews have been taught among 
you to be somewhat observant. Sir, it is 
my belief that the document belonging to 
my father is in your father’s desk in the 
Ross Markt.” 

“ By heaven, it is in the house in the 
Kleinseite.” 

“ How could you then have surrendered 

“Tt could have been managed.” 

It was now the Jew’s turn to pause and 
hesitate. In the general conclusion te which 
his mind had come, he was not far wrong. 
He thought that Ziska was endeavouring to 
deceive him in the spirit of what he said; 
but that as regarded the letter, the young 
man was endeavouring to adhere to some 
fact for the salvation of his conscience as a 
Christian. If Anton Trendellsohn could 
but find out in what lay the quibble, the 
discovery might be very serviceable to him. 
“ It could have been managed ; — could it ?” 
he said, speaking very slowly. ‘“ Between 
you and her, perhaps.” 

“ Well, yes; between me and Nina; — or 
between some of us,” said Ziska. 

“ And cannot it be managed now ?” 

“ Nina is not one of us now. How can 
we deal with her ?” 

“ Then I will deal with her myself. I 
will manage itif it is to be managed. And, 
sir, if I find that in this matter you have 
told me the simple truth,— not the truth, 
mind you, as from a gentleman, or the 
truth as from a Christian, for I suspect both, 
— but the simple truth as from man to man, 
then I will express my sorrow for the harsh 
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words I have used to you.” As he finished 
speaking, Trendellsohn held the door of the 
room open in his hand, and Ziska, not being 
ready with any answer, passed through it 
and descended the stairs. The Jew followed 
him and also held open the house door, but 
did not speak again as Ziska went out. 
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Nor did Ziska say a word, the proper words 
not being ready to his tongue. The Jew 
returned at once into the synagogue, having 
during the interview with Ziska worn the 
short white surplice in which he had been 
found; and Ziska returned at once to his 
own house in the Windberg-gasse. 





Hypravtic Bone. — Dr. Weber has recent- 
ly brought before the Industrial Society-of Mul- 
house a —— of his invention, which allows of 
the escape of carbonic acid gas during fermen- 
tation, but prevents loss by the evaporation of 
alcoholic vapours. It is sometimes difficult to 
know whether fermentation has ceased or not, 
and if the cask be closed before it has done so, 
there is a risk of the cask being burst. With 
the improved bung, which is similar in princi- 
ple to an ordinary stench trap, there is no dan- 
ger of this, as the carbonic acid gas can escape 
whenever it has attained sufficient pressure to 
force itself under the edge of the inverted trap. 
The bung is constructed of pottery-ware, and 
is not, we presume, intended for permanent use. 





Captain Burton, who is now in Brazil, has 
made important discoveries, the effect of which 
will be so beneficial to the empire that we doubt 
not his name will be hereafter associated with its 
— benefactors. When crossing the country 
tom St. Paul’s to Rio, his attention was directed 
to some pizarro or hard clay, in which he at once 
recognised the bituminous shale which overlays 
the true coal measures, and in which petroleum 
exists. Further search resulted in the discov- 
ery of limestone and oilstone, all lying within a 
space of eight miles. It would be impossible to 
over-estimate the result of these discoveries, they 
augur a future of vast importance for Brazil. 

Captain Burton has also been delivering lec- 
tures before distinguished audiences —one, on 
El Medinah, which he delivered in French at 
the Collegio de D. Pedro Segundo, is given in 
English in the Anglo-Brazilian Times of the 9th 
July last. — Triibner’s Record. 





SHETLAND STOCKINGS AND THEIR Knit- 
TERS. — There is perhaps no community that 
ae such indications of ae | among the 
emale population as Shetland. The knitting- 
needles and the worsted are continually in their 


hands, and seem to form part and parcel of the 
woman herself. If you take a walk towards 
Tingwall, you will meet or pass dozens of 
women going for or returning with peats from 
the hill, all busy knitting —one a stocking, 
another a stout shawl or cravat. The finer ar- 
ticles — scarfs, veils, and lace shawls, which are 
often exquisitely fine —cannot be worked in 
this off-hand way, and are reserved for leisure 
hours at home. The “keyshie” —a straw 
basket, like a large inverted beehive— may be 
full or empty, but you never fail to find the busy 
fingers. This carrying of peats is an almost 
daily task, and you sometimes see a woman with 
strongly-marked features and large frame, who, 
frém constant exposure to sunshine and shower, 
and rendered gaunt and wiry by hard work, re- 
calls Sir Walter Scott’s description of “ Norna 
of Fitful Head.” . The poorer classes generally 
wear no shoes, but “rivlins,” a kind of sandal 
made of untanned cowhide, or sometimes seal- 
skin, with the hair outside, and lashed to the 
foot with thongs. All the wool of the pure 
Shetland sheep is fine, but the finest grows 
under the neck, and is never shorn off, but 
“rooed”? —that is, gently pulled. It is said 
that an ounce of wool can by skill be spun into 
upwards of 1,000 yards of three-ply thread. 
Stockings can be knitted of such fineness as to 
be easily drawn through a finger-ring. The 
annual proceeds of the industry are said to be 
not less than £10,000. It is quite common for 
a servant, when making an engagement, to sti = 
ulate that she shall “ have her hands to hersel A 

meaning that all she can make by knitting is to 
go into her own pocket. The industry of the 
women is to be accounted for by the fact that 
by their knitting they supply themselves with 
dress, but especially with tea, of which they are 
intemperately fond. It isa perfectly ascertained 
fact, that the value of tea annually consumed in 
Shetland far exceeds the whole land rental — 
about £30,000. Very large quantities of eggs 
are sent south, bringing in, it is said, some 
thousands of pounds annually, a great portion 








of which finds its way into the teapot. — Good 
Words. 
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From the Cornhill Magazine, 
A NIGHT ON THE ORTLER SPITZ. 


Tue following description of a perilous 
adventure is taken from the papers of the 
late Robert Jacob, Esq. (of Dublin), who, 
with his relative, Mr. Walpole, ascended 
the Ortler _ Mountain during a tour 
through the Tyrol in the month of August, 
1861. The narrative was penned a few 
hours after the occurrences to which it 
refers took place. 


We left the Albergo della Santa Maria 
at an early hour, and soon reached the sum- 
mit of the Stelvio Pass, from which we had 
a fine view of the mountains of the Tyrol, 
Italy and Switzerland, for a vast distance 
around ; the chief object of attraction being 
the majestic Ortler Spitz, the king of the 
Tyrolean mountains, its summit crowned 
with snow, and its sides seamed with gla- 
ciers. After a rapid descent by extem- 
porized paths, which we made in order to 
avoid the weary zigzag road, we soon. en- 
tered the Austrian dominions, and at noon 
reached the village of Trafoi. 

Having determined to attempt the ascent 
of the Ortler Spitz, we at once made in- 
quiries for guides, and, after a lengthened 
search, we discovered two men, Joseph Schiff 
and Anton Ortler, with whom we arranged 
to undertake the difficult enterprise next day. 
We spent the evening in making prepara- 
tions for the ascent, laying in a stock of 
provisions, testing the ropes with which we 
were to be tied together, obtaining veils and 
spectacles to preserve our eyes from the 
dazzling glare of the sun’s rays on the 
snow, and attending to the various other 
things which are requisite in an attempt of 
this kind. A considerable amount of in- 
terest was excited amongst the visitors at 
the hotel, and an English lady most obli- 
gingly offered her services to us as inter- 
preter. We were roused at one o'clock 
next morning, having had but a brief period 
for repose ; and after a hurried breakfast, 
we started at 2.30. The guide, Schiiff, 
preceded us‘ with a lantern, to direct our 
steps through the darkness which prevailed 
at that hour. Our path lay at first through 
meadows and then stretched up through tall 
gloomy pine woods, frequented by bears in 
winter. Shortly after three o’clock we 
reached a small chapel, wheré three jets 
of icy cold water poured from the bosoms of 
three saints, sculptured in stone. The little 
place looked weird enough by the light of 
our lantern, as we entered it to obtain a 
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draught of the water. Daylight appeared 
shortly after, and about five. o’clock we 
quitted the woods and mounted a long and 
wearisome slope, covered with loose stones, 
which brought us to the foot of the first 
snow slope. Here: we had our crampons 
fastened on, and though we found them 
awkward enough on the rocks, they were 
very useful on ice or hardened snow. We 
were now fairly on the snows of the Giant 
Ortler Spitz, the highest mountain in the 
Tyrol, where English foot had never trod, 
and we felt some little pleasure in being 
the first from our land to explore these wild 
and barely aceessible heights. 

We pursued our way up the steep slope, 
which was so soft that no step-cutting was 
needed to any extent—the axes being 
only occasionally brought into requisition. 
About, eight o’clock we reached some rocks 
eepanelinn a grand view of the snowy 
valleys, glaciers, and heights around, and 
halted for about an hour, while the guides 
went forward and cut steps up the ascent of 
ice which formed the upper portion of the 
vast couloir, up which our difficult path lay. 
Unfortunately for us, it was quite denuced 
of fresh or soft snow, and we were obliged 
to keep as near as possible to some rocks on 
our right, after leaving which we had rather 
atrying time. The cliff of ice was awfully 
steep, so that’ it appeared nearly perpen- 
dicular, and whenever we ventured to take 
to the rocks, enormous masses of the friable 
limestone, of which the mountain is com- 
posed, came awa almost at a touch, thun- 
dering down with fearful velocity. At one 
or two places we were obliged to swing our- 
selves round projecting crags of rock, hold- 
ing on tightly with our fingers to the nar- 
row ledges which were, however, really 
safer than the larger rocks, although more 
difficult to climb on. Of course, we were 
all well roped together, and took every step 
with great anxiety, since one false one 
might prove so dangerous. The icy couloir 
formed a sort of frozen wave at the side, so 
that what I may compare to a chimney was 
made between it and the rocks up which 
we had to climb. The strata being very 
much curved, at one point there was nothing 
intervening between the slippery ice and 4 
tremendous precipice beneath but a layer 
of loose stones about two feet wide. This 
appeared to me the worst place 1 ever was 
in yet, as the moment we set our feet on the 
stones they rattled away beneath our tread 
— now down the ice cliff on one side of us, 
now down the precipice at the other, ac- 
cording as our feet gave them direction. 
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We had, as it were, to screw our nerves in 
a vice so as to give way to no weakness or 
shrinking. 

After two hours of this difficult work we 
reached a little plain, and after clambering 
up another stony cliff, we commenced the 
ascent of some mighty domes of frozen 
snow and ice, apparently of endless extent 
and height, split by occasional crevasses, 
which we crossed carefully without much 
difficulty. The day was extremely hot, and 
the labour very great; we had been able to 
eat or drink very little (feeling for my own 
part unable to touch anything), and we 
sometimes despaired of achieving the task 
we had undertaken. The guides had told 
us that we should reach the summit at mid- 
day, but the great couloir being in such a bad 
state they were quite put out in their calcu- 
lations. At last, after two hours and a half 
more of great exertion we stood upon the 
summit of the Ortler Spitz at 2.30 p. M., just 
twelve hours after leaving the inn at Tra- 
foi. We had now reached the desired spot, 
and from the top of this giant of the Tyrol, 
13,000 feet above the sea level, we hada 
panoramic view of the Swiss and Tyrolean 
mountains in all their glory, which tran- 
scended anything I had ever before seen. 
The day was magnificent, and the peaks 
and icy valleys around glistened bright as 
gems in the blazing sunlight. 

The top of the Ortler Spitz is a > 

dome, at the end of which appears a little 
peepection of ice which seemed to us 
igher than the spot where we stood, al- 
though the guides said that the latter was 
the actual summit. This projection, or 
tooth of ice, was surrounded by the huge 
jaws of a yawning chasm, and from its 
crown to its base ran an over-hanging cor- 
uice of ice which must be traversed if we 
should attempt it. It appeared sheer mad- 
ness to venture at this late hour of the day 
upon the undertaking, with the prospect of 
a long downward journey before us, and we 
decided not to try it. 

We now began to descend, although we 
most reluctantly turned our eyes from the 
stupendous view before us. We passed 
readily. over the creyasses and the domes 
until we were on its last slope, when J. 
slipped and I was dragged along with him; 
but we were soon pulled back by the stout 
arms of the guides. The sensation of slip- 
ping in such a position was horrible, although 
only for a moment. The day now began to 
change, a-black cloud appeared in the north, 
and the Swiss mountains stood out with a 
portentous clearness that warned us that 
astorm approached. We now arrived where 
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the descent of the first half of the great 
ice-cliff commenced, and certainly it was a 
terrifying place to be in. I led the way 
while Schiff held the rope round my waist, 
J. following, fastened in like manner to Ort 
ler. At the brink of the precipice two 
ravens flew up from the glen beneath, and 
perched on the rocks close by, maliciously 
croaking there, and refusing to be driven 
away — by no means raising our spirits by 
their appearance. 

Sunset now drew near, and the moun- 
tains presented an astonishing scene. A 
huge black curtain of cloud appeared to be 
drawn across the upper part of the heavens, 
below which the myriad peaks around 
literaliy glowed like spires of lurid flame 
rising out of a sea of gold. The scene was 
awful in the extreme, and pen or pen- 
cil could never adequately represent the 
strange and exciting spectacle which dis- 
played itself to our gaze. It seemed tous 
more like some weird vision of another 
world than anything we had ever expected 
to see upon this earth of ours. It was near 
7 Pp. M. before we descended the fist half 
of the couloir, and we drew breath more 
freely when we reached the rocks which I 
menticned before as having formed a r. st- 
ing-place during our ascent. The storm 
now siowly but surely approached, and we 
hurried on to descend the lower half of the 
cou/oir. The guides had chosen another 
way, which was the cause of our being 
plunged into unforeseen difficu'ties. 

The horrors of the upper passage were 
renewed, and as the darkness of the coming 
storm fast closed upon us, it became very 


difficult to plane our footsteps securely. We ~ 


were lowered from 10ck to ice, and clam- 
bered from ice to rock, until we thought 
that the way could not be worse; yet stil 
we could see no sign of the end, and it soon 
became certain that we must spend the 
night upon the Ortler Spitz. This was an 
appalling prospect, unprepared as we were 
for such an emergency; and well might 
the boldest heait feel a shudder at encoun- 
tering the terrors of such a night as we now 
feared must be before us. 

We had come to the worst spot in the 
descent, where we had to be lowered over 
a smooth jutting piece of rock, with nothing 
to hold on by, down to the glassy couloir, 
from whence we had to climb to a little 
hollow on the side of the mountain. 1 took 
one look at the gulf below me, and went 
down, keeping my self-command with difli- 
culty. It was soon over, however, and I 
crept round to a ledge overhung by rocks. 
We were scarcely settled here, when the 
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thunder came crashing around us, and the 
rain fell heavily. Schiff pointed, for our 
comfort, to another black chasm into which 
we had to be lowered, and said he feared 
there was no chance of our reaching Trafoi 
that night, in which we all agreed. It would 
have been certain destruction to have pro- 
ceeded at that hour, yet the horrors of 
having to remain on the ledge for the night, 
almost overpowered us. ‘This ledge, or 
rather sloping shelf of loose stones, was 
divided into two little hollows, and was 
covered by the overhanging rock above us, 
from which, unfortunately, there was a 
constant dropping of water, so that there 
was not a dry spot to be found. We could 
not move forward lest we should fall over 
the precipice which lay beneath ; we could 
not sleep, for there was no place to lie down 
in; and we dared not sleep leaning against 
the rock, as it involved the danger of tum- 
bling over also. We could not walk back- 
wards and forwards, so as to keep ourselves 
warm with exercise, because the shelf we 
were on sloped so much, and the loose 
stones under our feet rolled down the 
height at every step. We had no food, no 
drink, no light, and our clothes were satu- 
rated with wet by the constant dropping 
from the rock over us. We were altogether 
-in a most unenviable condition. 


The storm now came on in earnest; the 
thunder rolled like ten thousand pieces of 


artillery, and the echoes reverberated 
through the mountains as if they never 
would end. The lightning was intense — 
flashing through the dark clouds; now in 
bright, white zigzags, and then in red 
streams of flame that lit up the peaks and 
snow-fields, as though they were on fire, 
while the great ice-cliff near us glowed as 
if it had been transmuted into one sheet of 
lava. 

The scene was too awful for one to be 
able to look at with composure, and I strove 
to keep my eyes closed, but in vain, — each 
flash compelled me to open them, and gaze 
on the brilliant spectacle around. The 
storm ceased after two hours’ duration, and 
the moon shone out peacefully over the 
mountains, forming a striking contrast to 
the preceeding scene. We were now shiver- 
ing with cold in our wet clothes, but provi- 
dentially there was no wind, otherwise I 
know not what we should have done. Ten 
o’clock arrived, and we had been here about 
two-and-a-half hours. I endeavoured to 
obtain some sleep leaning on a stone, while 
Schiff and I kept as close as we could 
together, in order to get a little warmth 
. into our frames; the other guide had re- 
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tired into a nook by himself. Eleven o’clock, 
twelve o’clock came. Oh! how slowly the 
weary night wore on! Many hours ap- 
peared to pass by, and yet when I looked at 
my watch by the moonlight, frequently not 
half-an-hour had really elapsed. We felt, 
however, we must try and win through, as 
it would never do to give way to despair. 

One o'clock, two o’clock passed, and our 
situation was becoming agonizing. My eyes 
would not keep open, and yet each moment 
I was awoke by a frightful forward move- 
ment, as if I were about to fall over the 
cliff. My brief doze appeared full of 
dreams, generally pleasant ones of home 
and repose. It was evidently now freezing, 
our teeth chattered with the cold, and we 
trembled from head to foot. Not a sound 
was to be heard save the bound of rocks or 
stones from the couloir, and the occasional 
roll of an avalanche. Sometimes the stones 
came tumbling over our heads, but we 
were well protected from them by the 
overhanging cliff. At three o’clock the 
moonlight Bon to fade away, and every- 
thing grew dim. Schiff had gone into the 
nook with the other guide, and J. and I 
stood together intently watching for the 
first glimmer of daybreak over the distant 
mountain tops. I scarcely moved my eyes 
now from the heights over which I knew 
the dawn would appear. At four o’clock 
we saw the welcome streaks of light, and 
at five o’clock I roused the guides, but to 
our horror one of them told us that he 
feared we could not reach Trafoi that day 
either. He said he was sick, and certainly 
looked worse after the night than any of 
us. The rain that had fallen the evening 
before had been frozen over the snow of 
the couloir, and had converted it into one 
smooth glassy surface, down every yard of 
which steps would have to be cut. As day 
advanced, Schiff revived, and sent Ortler 
to cut the steps, and at 7.30 we heard the 
welcome werd; “Now you go forwards,” 
and we braced up our nerves for the strug- 
gle, glad at any rate to leave the ledge 
where we had spent twelve such weary 
hours. 

We had first to walk across the line of 
steps cut in the ice, until we reached the 
centre of the couloir, when we began to 
descend. We soon got to the end of these 
steps, and as fresh ones had to be cut as we 
descended our progress was slow, and the 
labour entailed on the leading guide very 
heavy. The rocks and stones came bound- 
ing down all this time, —the large ones 
with loud crashes, and the smaller ones 
with a sound like the whizz of a rifle bullet 
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Our guides were evidently afraid of them, 
and we hurried on as well as we could, but 
there was a certain sort of excitement, as 
they whirled past, probably like that felt 
by soldiers in action when the bullets are 
heard flying past them. Schiff got a severe 
blow in the leg from a stone, and I was 
struck by a small one in the back. Ortler 
being exhausted at step-cutting, we tried to 
walk on the couloir without steps, but we 
had no sooner attempted it than J. (who 
had lost one of his crampons) slipped on 
the ice and was sliding away; but happily 
I had my alpenstock well in at the time, 
and was enabled to hold him up. 

After three hours’ hard work we reached 
some rocks, where we rested, and then we 
got quickly down the soft snow of the lower 
slope, at the foot of which we bade adieu 
to the regions of ice and snow, our way 
lying now through a steep stony descent, 
where we met a man who had been de- 
spatched by our kind hostess with refresh- 
ments for us. The heat was very great 
by this time, and I could not take either 
meat or wine ; my mouth and throat were 
literally dry as if they had been made of 
parchment, in consequence of the long 
abstinence. 

About noon we reached the woods, where 
unfortunately no water was to be had, and 
my sufferings from thirst were so great that 
I could scarcely drag myself along. At 
two o'clock we reached the little chapel 
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guides, having first proved our sense of 
their courage and careful attention by a 
suitable recognition of their services, and 
then retired to the rest we had so hardly 
earned. Next mogning we awoke thorough- 
ly refreshed, and found ourselves in no way 
the worse for all the hardships we had 
endured. 

The spot that we spent the night on was 
about 11,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
as well as we could calculate. We could. 
scarcely have lived through the night if 
there had been any wind, unprovided as we 
were with suitable covering of any kind. 
We felt truly thankful to 5 al for 
our escape from such imminent peril, and 
resolved never to risk our lives in a similar 
undertaking. Next morning we bid fare- 
well to quiet little Trafoi, and walked down 
the valley to Prad, finding ourselves the 
objects of some curiosity to the inhabitants, 
who called us “the Ortler Herren,” the 
news of the ascent having quickly been 
circulated through the neighbourhood. On 
our arrival at Prad, the curate and several 
of the townsfolk called to congratulate us 
on our escape, and we had to submit toa 
friendly catechizing on various points of 
interest connected with the ascent. They 
told us that telescopes had been brought to 
bear on us while we were on the mountain, 
from various places in the surrounding 
district, as far as Heiden in the upper valley 
of the Adige. We could not help being 


where the three fountains are, and I rushed |impressed by the simple, kindly man- 
into it and drank copiously of the delicious | ners of the people in this portion of the 


water — the first thing that I had tasted 


with the least benefit for the last thirty-six 


hours. I was at once restored; the sense 
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Tyrol, unspoiled as they are by that 
great influx of tourists, which in other parts 
of the Continent has exercised such a pre- 


of fatigue vanished, and we walked on! judicial effect upon the character of the 


rapidly to Trafoi, which we reached after 
an absence of thirty-six hours; twelve oc- 
cupied in the ascent, five in descending to 
our night’s resting-place, twelve on that 
awful ledge, and seven in the final descent. 
The inhabitants had nearly all given us up 
for lost, and the report of it was brought 
away by some travellers Jeaving the place. 
Mr. H., one of the Alpine Club, who was 
staying at our hotel, felt confident, how- 
ever, that we were safe. He and his wife 
had been watching us during the morning 
making our way on the couloir, like flies 
crawling down a wall, and on our arrival 
he came forward to greet us most cordially. 
After a light repast, we parted with our 








inhabitants. P 

Our experience of the conduct of the 
Austrian soldiery was far more favourable 
than that of some other travellers, as we 
found both the officers and privates cour- 
teous in their bearing to us, and in different 
instances had reason to contrast their atten- 
tion and civility to strangers with the repel- 
ling hauteur assumed by certain youthful 
warriors nearer home; but it may have 
been that we were also a little biased in 
their favour by the fact that the ropes which 
had served us so well on the mountain 
were kindly furnished from the fort in the 
neighbourhood of Trafoi. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


Feliz Holt, the Radical. By GrorGE 
Exiot. 3 vols. post 8vo. London: 
1866. 


‘Ferrx Horr’ has some of the defects 
of ordinary novels, but ordinary novels have 
none of the merits of ‘ Felix Holt. The 
great writer who, like Madame Dudevant, 
adopts the ungraceful disguise of a mascu- 
line pseudonym, has, after an excursion into 
a foreign country anda distant age, happily 
returned to her own region of provincial 
English life, in full possession of her former 
vigour, of her dramatic fidelity to nature, 
and of her unrivalled humour. Few read- 
ers have any knowledge of a state of society 
which is apparently described from early 
recollection, aided by local tradition, but a 
creative imagination spontaneou:ly produces 
real and living beings. Some of the inhabi- 
tants of Treby Magna and its neighbour- 
hood are eccentric and even grotesque, but 
their language and their modes of thought 
are so natural and credible that the per- 
sonages of the story seem to have a real 
existence. Some justly celebrated humour- 
ists produce all their effects by the more or 
less delicate use of caricature. Wiltul ex- 


aggeration of oddities may be a legitimate 
comic method, but an engrained organic 


absurdity furnishes deeper and more lasting 
amusement. Mrs. Holt is not less illogieal 
than Mrs. Nickleby, but she is not meant 
merely to be laughed at. The puzzled 
and unwilling submission of a commonplace 
and conceited old woman to a son who 
has grown out of her comprehension, is not 
a mere exercise of playful ingenuity, but an 
illustration of human experience. George 
Eliot takes almost excessive pleasure in 
recording the muddle-headed processes of 
dull and uneducated understandings. but she 
always enters into the characters which she 
reproduces, instead of contemplating them 
as subjects of farce or satire from without. 
The intelligent reader is conscious that if 
nature and circumstances had left his mind 
a blank, he would have thought and talked 
like the collier at Sproxton, even if he had 
not ‘been obliged to give his wife a black 
eye, to hinder her from going to the 
preaching.’ Miss Austen was as fond as her 
more ambitious and powerful successor of 
incoherent talkers, but, as all her charac- 
ters occupied the same level of cultivation, 
she contented herself with studying various 
forms of intellectual imbecility. Searching 
deeper into the strata of society, George 
Eliot finds in the absence or narrowness of 
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education a sufficient explanation of slug- 
gish understandings and of inconsecutive 
arguments. ith scarcely an exception 
her untaught or half-taught personages set 
logic at defiance. Her zeal for the eleva- 
tion of the humbler classes is the more 
laudable because she has an extraordinary 
relish for the picturesque results of satisfied 
ignorance. In her fictions she always re- 
curs by preference to the pre-scientific 
days, in which conscientious moral agri- 
culturists had not yet learned the duty of 
extirpating flowering weeds. 

In the difficult enterprise of a historical 
novel George Eliot has been less completely 
successful. In preparing to write ‘ Romola,’ 
she had either read too much about Flor- 
ence, or had remembered too much of what 
she read. The admirable development of 
two or three principal characters in the 
book is provokingly overlaid by a profu- 
sion of irrelevant learning. The judicious 
student, conscious of the limits of human 
memory, resents the assumption that he is 
bound to care for the minute details-of 
Florentine life and history in the fifteenth 
century. It is possible that Bartolommeo 
Scala may have sat in his garden at the 
Porta di Ponte with a loose mantle over 
his tunic and with his ‘ too stately silk lueco 
thrown aside,’ but it was not worth while 
to devote half a dozen pages to an ironical 
analysis of his little scholastic squabble 
with the more celebrated Politian. ‘“ That 
loud-barking hound of: the Lord,” said 
Francesco Gi, the popular poet, “ is not in 
Florence just now. He has taken Piero 
de Medici’s hint to carry his railing prophe- 
cies on a journey for a while.”’ It is neces- 
sary to explain in a note that Savonarcla 
and the Dominicans were facetiously de- 
scribed as Domini canes, and perhaps the 
information is less valueless than the dia- 
logue which proceeds to explain that a 
standard with a red eagle, a green dragon, 
and a red lily was the gonfalon of the Guelf 
party. Severe study is the worst possible 
preparation for the production of an imagi- 
native work. The novelist and the poet 
ought to speak out of the fulness of the heart, 
as George Eliot reveals without effort the 
odd mysteries of custom and character 
which grow up in some remote Midland 
village. The exquisite inaccuracy of Shaks- 
peare and of Scott belongs to the essence 
of historical fiction. Hector may quote Ar- 
istotle, and the contemporaries of Cour de 
Lion may be sons of the companions of the 
Conqueror, without disturbing the illusion 
so harshly as when a tiresome extract from 
an obsolete Florentine chronicle is inserted 
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in the dialogue of a novel. Notwithstand- 
ing drawbacks which are by some tastes 
regarded as attractions, ‘ Romola’ is a won- 
derful preformance. The whole force of 
the writer’s dramatic genius has been con- 
centrated on the character of Tito. The 
conventional villain of romance is coarse in 
texture by the side of the easy, good-na- 
tured, and graceful Greek adventurer, 
whose selfishness, untainted with malig- 
nity, passes gradually through meanness 
into treachery and crime. The morbid 
pathology of symptoms which to a less sub- 
tle observer would indicate perfect moral 
health, is painful in proportion to the accu- 
racy of the demonstration. Under the in- 
fluence of fear, as in the careless pursuit of 
pleasure, Tito illustrates with undeviating 
consistency a theory which corresponds with 
the theological doctrine of original sin, 
except that it is not universally applicable. 
That an ignoble nature is incurable ap- 
ye to be one of George Eliot’s most 

abitual convictions; and she delights to 
dwell on the sufferings of women under un- 
worthy masculine supremacy. The heroic 
elevation of Romola herself supplies almost 
too glaring a contrast to the pliant smooth- 
ness of her husband. Her gloomy history 
may wagpeet the thought which is expressed 
by Mrs. Transome in ‘ Felix Holt,‘ 1 would 
not lose the misery of being a woman, now 
I see what can be the baseness of a maa.’ 
The character of Savonarola is almost as 
remarkable a specimen of psychological 
analysis as the more difficult study of . Tito, 
but nine tenths of the personages of the 
story are merely figures in‘a pageant; and 
the best proof that indigenous humour de- 
generates in a foreign soil is furnished by 
the flashy and tiresome prattle of Nello the 
comic barber. The last feverish struggles 
of Florence for republican liberty, and the 
half-willing martyrdom of Savonarola, re- 
tain their historical and dramatic interest 
after the lapse of centuries; but lively 
mannerism and the ready use of familiar 
allusions, although they are the necessary 
vehicles of social gaiety, are by their nature 
ephemeral and perishable. No bookish 
knowledge can supply the homely associa- 
tions which are indispensable to humorous 
fiction. One sentence of Tommy Troun- 
sem’s in ‘ Felix Holt’ is well worth all the 
pages which are allotted to the Florentine 

igaro. Scott had forgotten all the dates 
and the particulars of Philipe de Comines’s 
history when he reproduced with admirable 
fidelity the central figure of Louis XI. His 
imitators in England, in Germany, and 
above all in Italy uniformly fall into the 
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error of exhibiting antiquarian knowledge. 
George Eliot, though far superior in genius 
to Manzoni, has not altogether avoided 
the minute pedantrv which disfigures the 
‘Promessi Sposi.’ Her brilliant experi- 


ment ought to satisfy roving ambition, for, 
like Wordsworth, whom she resembles in 
few of her qualities, she leads but an arti- 
ficial life in an unfamiliar atmosphere. 


‘ Then back to Earth, the dear green Earth. 
Whole ages here if I should roam, 

The world, for my remarks and me, 

Would ne’er a whit the wiser be; 
I’ve left my heart at home.’ 


In Loamshire, and .at Treby Magna, there: 
are no gorgeous processions, watched by 
spectators with historical names, requiring: 
each a paragraph of description; but the: 
sporting rector in his velveteen shooting 
jacket, the pompous butler in the steward’s 
room at: the manor, the retired London 
tradesman who tells his admiring neighbours 
in the country stories about Mr. Pitt, require 
no long explanation to make them intelligi- 
ble and pleasant. The preliminary chap- 
ter, which describes a day’s journey on a. 
coach, has never been excelled as a sketch 
of the varieties of English town and coun- 
try scenery. 

George Eliot’s power of constructing a. 
fable is not equal to her skill in delineating 
character. er shorter tales, as ‘ Silas: 
Marner,’ and the ‘Scenes of Clerical Life’ 
have more unity and rapidity of movement. 
than the ‘Mill on the Floss,’ or ‘ Felix 
Holt ;’ yet the celebrated publie-house con- 
versation in ‘Silas Marner’ has scarcel 
any connexion with the principal story. k 
subtle perception of motives and. peculiari- 
ties perhaps tends to interrupt the continu- 
ous flow of narrative. Scott said that.a fa- 
vourite character, like Dugald Dalgetty, ran 
away with him, and in the most humorous 
of fictions, the story of Tristram Shandy 
never makes the smallest progress. By far 
the best part of ‘ Adam Bede’ consists in: 
the proverb-like sayings of Mrs. Poyser, 
who hes little or nothing to do with the plot.. 
It is not surprising that a writer who has. 
the power of drawing a typical portrait in: 
a few strokes, is tempted to imitate the copi- 
ous irregularity of Nature, instead of adher- 
ing with severe accuracy to a preconceived 
design. Some of the episodes of ‘ Felix 
Holt,’ after a laboured commencement, end 
in nothing ; and the legal complication which 
forms the frame work of the story is arbi- 
trarily disregarded in the final solution. 
The doubtful title to the Transame estate, 

28. 
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although it is the subject of significant allu- 
sion in the introductory chapter, and of in- 
cessant anxiety and uncertainty through the 
entire course of the narrative, exercises no 
eventual influence on the fortunes of the 
principal personages. One of the triumphs 
of English jurisprudence consists in the 
mixed feeling of curiosity and awe with 
which it has impressed authors and more 
especially authoresses of fiction. The law 
supplies to modern novels the place of that 
supernatural machinery which was once 
thought indispensable in epic composition. 
Like the gods of Olympus, or the Destiny 
of later times, some entail or settlement 
operates in its relentless course, impenetra- 
ble, inexorable, and sovereignly unjust. 
The father of Mrs. Browning’s Aurora 
Leigh was prevented by the will of a re- 
mote ancestor from leaving not only his 
landed estate but his large accumulations of 
personalty to his only child. George Eliot 
is perhaps a better lawyer than Mrs. Brown- 
ing, but she appears to be almost equally 
incapable of understanding that perpetuities 
are among the few anomalies which are 
unknown to the law of England. ‘I saw 
clear enough,’ says Tommy Trounsem, the 
aching bill-sticker, ‘as, if the law hadn’t 
een again’ me, the Trounsem estate ‘ud ha’ 
been mine.’ Some such vague notion that 
the law is opposed to the right which it con- 
stitutes, underlies many ingenious fictions. 
The settlement of the Transome estates 
was made ‘a hundred years ago by John 
Justus Transome, entailing them, while in 
his possession, on his son Thomas and his 
heirs male, with remainder to the Bycliffes 
in fee.’ Thomas had ‘ without the knowl- 
edge of his father, the tenant in possession, 
sold his own and his descendants’ rights to 
alawyer-cousin, named Durfey. Therefore 
the title of the Durfey Transomes, in spite 
of that old Durfey’s tricks to show the con- 
trary, depended solely on the purchase of 
the “base fee” thus created by Thomas 
Transome ; and the Bycliffes were the “ re- 
mainder-men,” who might fairly oust the 
Durfey Transomes, if the issue of the prod- 
igal Thomas went clean out of existence, 
and ceased to represent a right which he 
had bargained away.’ Base fees and re- 
mainder-men produce a salutary feeli 
of respect, but the anxieties which disturbe 
the peaceful enjoyment of Transome Park 
might have been dissipated by careful ex- 
amination of the title. Esther Lyon or 
Bycliffe, represented as the rightful claim- 
ant of the property, was the daughter of a 
Bycliffe who died as a young man in 1811 
or 1812. The settlement of 1729 could only 
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take effect for twenty-one years beyond a 
life in being; and consequently, even if 
Maurice Bycliffe, the father of Esther, was 
the immediate successor of the original re- 
mainder-man, the effect of the limitation 
must have expired long before 1832. Dur- 
ing the progress of the wg b on the death 
of Tommy Trounsem, the last descendant 
of Thomas Transome, Esther’s claim is sup- 
posed to accrue. In the learned language 
of some former Attorney-General, ‘ Upon 
the decease of Thomas Transome, other- 
wise Trounsem, we are of opinion that the 
right ,in remainder of the ‘Bycliffe family 
will arise, which right would not be barred 
by any statute of limitation.’ On the same 
‘tay an entail might tie up property 
or centuries, while an intermediate tenan- 
cy descended from generation to generation. 
The power of Thomas Transome when he 
was only heir in tail to cut off his own issue 
by a sale which was inoperative against the 
Bycliffes, is another illustration of Tommy’s 
proposition that ‘ you’d better not be, med- 
dlin’ wi’ things belonging to the law, else 
you'll be catched up in a big wheel, and fly 
to bits.” The puzzle is additionally compli- 
cated by the threatened treachery of the 
family solicitor, who has the secret of Es- 
ther’s birth and of Tommy Trounsem’s ped- 
igree. As Mr. Jermyn had contrived to 
enge the estate with ‘annuities and mort- 
gages in his own favour to the amount of 
3,0001. a year, he might have been trusted 
to abstain from invalidating his own secu- 
rity. 

The alarm which may have been caused 
by the description on the title-page of Felix 
Holt as a Radical is relieved by the discov- 
ery that he is neither a popular speaker 
nor primarily a politician, but a social re- 
former. The determination of aclever and 
well-educated son of a tradesman to pass 
through life as a member of the working- 
class is justly regarded by his neighbours as 
a crotchet, although the authoress admires 
his choice and the heroine rewards it with 
her heart and hand. Sympathy is perhaps 
less subtle than satirical intuition, for Felix 
Holt, though his conversation is manly, sen- 
sible, and thoughtful, is a less masterly por- 
trait than Tito Melema. The virtue of 
wearing a cap instead of a hat, and of dis- 
pensing with a neckcloth, is rather ostenta- 
tious.than sublime. If aman who has the 
powerof earning a comfortable income by the 
exercise of his knowledge and ability, pre- 
fers a handicraft and weekly wages, his as- 
ceticism is as unprofitable as if it were prac- 
tised in a Trappist cell, and it involves the 





non-monastic disadvantage of enforcing 
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useless hardships on the modern saint’s wife 
and children. By a happy instinct George 
Eliot passes over the sordid incidevts which 
constitute the real sting of poverty. Felix 
Holt converses in the tone of a gentleman 
and philosopher with cultivated associates, 
and although he earns a bare livelihood as 
a journeyman watchmaker, his time seems 
to be always at his own disposal. When 
his mother teazes him with her twaddle, he 
answers her with a joke about ‘ the Cicero- 
nian antiphrasis ;’ and except as a teacher 
or missionary, he seems to have no social re- 
lations with his fellow-workmen or nominal 
equals. He says, indeed, that he has the 
stomach of a rhinoceros, so that he can live 
on porridge, and he even boasts that he is 
not a mouse to distinguish between a wax 
and a tallow-candle; but an artisan who 
can amuse himself with Ciceronian figures 
of speech, resembles a workman as a shep- 
herd at the opera or in Sévres china is like 
a common farm servant. In one of her nov- 
els George Eliot compares a feeling of moral 
repugnance to the dislike of a refined tem- 
He te for a coarse odour ora flaring 
ight; yet Felix Holt’s contempt for the 
wax-taper which was necessary to Esther’s 
comfort is represented as a proof of supe- 
riority. 

If unusual schemes of life are generally 
fantastic mistakes, self-sacrificing devotion 
to the supposed good of the community is 
not the less a respectable rule of conduct. 
Esther Lyon, cultivating in a humble sphere 
the tastes of a fine lady, is at first shocked 
or startled by Felix’s paradoxical bluntness, 
and she has always felt a kindly contempt 
for the pious orthodoxy of the Independent 
Minister whom she believes to be her father. 
If the nature of women is truly delineated 
by writers of their own sex, an overbearing 
spirit and a ‘kind of masculine roughness 
are the qualities which above all others en- 
sure success in love. In ordinary practice 
reproof and contradiction will be sparingly 
employed by the judicious suitor; but in 
‘ novels the incivility of the hero rarely 
fails of its desired effect. A sensible woman 
might indeed extract a kind of compliment 
from the reproof which she has earned by 
some little burst of nonsense. When Felix 
Holt reproached Esther for real or affected 
frivolity, ‘she resented his speech, but dis- 
liked it less than many Felix had addressed 
to her.’ ‘You have enough understand- 
ing,’ he said, ‘to make it wicked that you 
should add one more to the women who 
hinder men’s lives from having any noble- 
ness in them.’ In her anger, slightly modi- 
fied by a sense of gratification, Esther 
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attempts in vain a pretty and natural diver- 
sion. 
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‘« What is my horrible guilt,” she said, rising 
and standing, as she was wont, with one footon 
the fender, and looking at the fire. If it had been 
any one but Felix who was near her, it might have 
occurred to her that this attitude showed her to 
advantage; but she had only a mortified sense 
that he was quite indifferent to what others praised 
herfor. ‘‘ Why do youread this mawkish stuff on 
a Sunday, for example ?”’ he said, snatching up 
Réné, and running his eyes over the pages. . . . 
“You have no reason but idle fancy and selfish 
inclination for shirking your father’s teaching, 
and giving your soul up to trifles.” “ You are 
kind enough to say so: but I am not aware that 
lever confided my reasons to you.” ‘“ Why, 
what worth calling a reason could make any. 
mortal hang over this trash ? Idiotic immoral- 
ity dressed up to look fine, with a little bit of 
doctrine tacked to it, like a hare’s foot on a dish, 
to make believe the mess is not cat’s flesh. 
Look here: ‘Est ce ma faute, si je trouve par- 
tout des bornes, si ce qui est fini n’a pour moi 
aucune valeur?’ Yes, sir, distinctly your fault, 
because you’re an ass. Your dunce, who can’t 
do his sum, always has a taste for the infinite. 
Sir, do you know what a rhomboid is? Oh no, 
I don’t believe these things with limits. ‘ Ce- 
pendant, j’aime la monotonie des sentimens de 
la vie, et si j’avais encore la folie de croire au. 
bonheur’ ” — “O pray, Mr. Holt, don’t go on. 
reading with that dreadful accent ; it sets one’s: 
teeth on edge.” Esther, smarting helplessly: 
under the previous lashes, was relieved by this. 
diversion of criticism. “There it is,” said 
Felix, throwing the book on the table, and get- 
ting up to walk about. “ You are only happy 
when = can spy a tag or tassel loose to turn 
the tables, and get rid of any judgment that 
must carry your author after it.” ’ 


A lover's quarrel before the conscious be- 
ginning of love has never been recorded 
with more delicate insight. The vigorous 
and eager secutor, with reason and convic- 
tion on his side, finds himself constantly 
hampered by a cast of the net on the part 
of his fugitive adversary. An argument 
which includes a French quotation cannot 
be more effectively parried, than by a com- 
plaint that that dreadful accent sets one’s 
teeth on edge. The loose tag or tassel 
serves for a moment the purpose of turning 
the tables, but after all the victory remains 
with the champion of the rightful cause. 
The number of women ‘who hinder men’s 
lives from having any nobleness in them’ 
would be incalculable, if potential noble- 
ness were not almost proportionally rare. 
Men, however, have generally some em- 

loyment, if it is only selling tape or draw- 





ing pleadings, beyond the limits of home 
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Too many women cultivate with superfluous 
care their own original narrowness, by shut- 
ting themselves up in a circle of family in- 
terests which is but a wider form of selfish 
isolation. Esther Lyon, like the ordinary 
reader of her history, fails wholly to under- 
stand the principle on which Felix has re- 
solved to belong to the working classes ; but 
after some hesitation, and with a temporary 
disposition to favour a rival lover, she yields 
to the logic of personal attachment, and 
allows his life to be shaped according to his 
own ideal of nobleness. 

Mr. Lyon, the simple-minded Independent 
Minister, is one of the most agreeable char- 
acters in the book; and yet it is a common- 
place contrivance tomake amodern preacher 
talk in the long-winded sentences of the 
seventeenth century. His involuntary con- 
tempt for the tradesmen of his congregation, 
and his preference of the secular reformer 
Felix Holt to orthodox ‘ church members,’ 
relieve Mr. Lyon from the imputation of 
weak and excessive softness. There is a 

leasant fallacy in his argument that Wel- 
ington and Brougham may be introduced 
into sermons as properly as Rabshakeh and 
Balaam ; but one of his eccentric proceed- 
ings is improbable in itself, and it makes 
the story run capriciously off on a siding. 
Mr. Lyon takes advantage of a warm 
acknowledgment for a trifling service which 
he had rendered to the Tory candidate for 
the county, to ask Mr. Debarry to induce 
his uncle the rector of ‘Treby Magna to en- 
gage in a public discussion on Church-gov- 
ernment and the theory of an Establishment. 
The Reverend Augustus Debarry, in defi- 
ance of all probability, accepts the challenge, 
not for himself but for his curate; and after 
general expectation has been excited in the 
town, the curate takes fright, Mr. Lyon is dis- 
appointed, and the whole digression ends in 
nothing. It seems as if the writer had 
changed her intention at the last moment, on 
the ground that an ecclesiastical controversy 
would be an incumbrance on the plot ; and it 
would have been better to pull down the scaf- 
folding when the project of the building was 
abandoned. Somesuch abortive experiments 
seem to have been tried during the develop- 
ment of organic life by natural selection ; 
but art compensates for its inability to copy 
the multiplicity of Nature by deliberate 
attention to unity. Mr. Lyon’s desire for 
a publie debate is not inconceivable, but a 
sensible aristocratic rector would never have 
indulged his fancy. If the proposal and the 
subsequent failure were worth describing at 
all, they ought to have formed a separate 
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sketch in a magazine, and not an episode 
or excrescence in a novel. 

For the purposes of the story Mr. Lyof’s 
time is better employed in receiving the 
confidence of Mrs. Holt on the self-denying 
honesty of her son. The old contrast be- 
tween lofty impulses and selfish prudence is 
as well illustrated by Felix Holt and his 
mother as by Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza; but, with a happy sense of the fitness 
of things, George Eliot makes her hero fight 
with vulgar considerations of questionable 

rofit. and not with imaginary giants. The 
ate Mr. Holt had left to his family the gain- 
ful secret of three specifics, which had acquir- 
ed much popularity in the neighborhood. 
Having learned enough of medicine to ascer- 
tain that Holt’s Pills, Holt’s Elixir, and Holt’s 
Cancer Cure were mere impostures, Felix 
made up his mind to discontinue the sale. 
His mother was naturally shocked at a de- 
cision which deprived her of her livelihood. 
Her husband, as she informed Mr. Lyon, 
‘had a wonderful gift in prayer, as the old 
members well know, if any one likes to ask 
them not believing my words; and he be- 
lieved himself that the receipt for the Can- 
cer Cure, which I’ve sent out in bottles till 
this very last April before September as 
now is, and have bottles standing by me — 
he believed it was sent in answer to prayer; 
and nobody can deny it, for he prayed most 
regular, and read out of the green-baize 
Bible.’ The profane Felix has told his 
mother that she had better never open her 
Bible, ‘for it’s as bad poison to me as the 
pills are to half the people as swallow ’em.’ 
Like several of George Eliot’s favourite fe- 
male characters, Mrs. Holt is rofoundly 
impressed with her own mel and reli- 
gious excellence. Mr. Lyon mildly remarks 
that Felix ought not to be judged rashly. 


‘“ Many eminent servants of God have been 
led by ways as strange.” ‘ Then I’m sorry for 
their mothers, that’s all, Mr. Lyon, and all the 
more if they’d been well spoken women. For 
not my biggest enemy, whether it’s he or she, 
if they’ll speak the truth, can turn round and 
say I’ve deserved this trouble. And when 
everybody gets their due, and people’s doings 
are spoken of on the house-tops, as the Bible 
says they will be, it’ll be known what I’ve gone 
through with those medicines — the pounding, 
and the pouring, and the letting stand, and the 
weighing —up early and down late —there’s 
nobody knows yet but One that’s worthy to 
know; and the pasting o’ the printed labels 
right side upward.” ’ 


Such touches as the green-baize Bible, and 
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the merit of letting the medicine stand, and 
of pasting the labels right side upwards are 
on ¥. given by the hand of genius. 

he story has the defect of running in 
two parallel lines with only an occasional 
and arbitrary connexion. Mrs. Transome 
and her son know nothing of the world of In- 
dependent Ministers, and, if they had heard 
that the son of a quack-medicine vendor had 
voluntarily become a journeyman watchma- 
ker, they would scarcely have appreciated 
so imperceptible a declension in the remoter 
portion of the social scale. Except in a sin- 
gle interview in matters connected with the 
election, Felix Holt never speaks to Harold 
Transome, and to Mrs. Transome his exist- 
ence is probably unknown. The heroine 
indeed turns out, as in many other novels, 
to be the heiress of the estate, and for a time 
she wavers between the admirer whom she 
expects to dispossess, and the stern ascetic 
who requires her to take a non-celibate vow 
of poverty ; yet it is evident that either half 
of the story would have stood by itself, if 
Esther Lyon had not been employed as a 
link between the Minister’s little house in 
Malthouse Yard and the stately park with 
the bad title. At the beginning of the book 
the docile reader thinks that he is to be ex- 
clusively perplexed and interested by the 
fortunes of the Transome family, and by 
the results of their past misdeeds. Mr. 
Sampson, the coachman, is supposed in the 
introductory chapter to amuse his passen- 
gers witha vague account of the Transome 
baronets, summing up his narrative with 
the luminous remark that 


‘“ There had been ins and outs in times gone 
by, so that you could’nt look into it straight 
backward.” At this Mr. Sampson (everybody 
in North Loamshire knew Sampson’s coach) 
would screw his features into a primary ex- 
pote of entire neutrality, and appear to aim 
a at a particular spoton the horse’s 

ank. . 


At the opening of the story, Mrs. Tran- 
some, who has long administered the affairs 
‘of her paralytic husband, awaits the arrival 
of her son Harold from Smyrna, where, be- 
fore the recent death of his elder brother, 
he had made a fortune in trade. The dis- 
appointment of the proud and energetic 
mother when she finds that her son intends 
to assume the exclusive control of the es- 
tate is described with admirable intuition 
into character, and with less perfect appre- 
hension of the legal relations of the parties. 
The good-natured selfishness of Harold, his 
contempt for the business capacities of wo- 
men, his cleverness, and the obtuseness of 
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his perception, are so elaborately delineated, 
that some disappointment arises when, in 
the course of the story, he subsides into com- 
parative insignificance. Mrs. Transome 
wishes to retain the management of the es- 
tate, not merely from a love of authority, 
but because she has placed herself in the 
power of Mr. Jermyn, the fraudulent family 
solicitor. Her son, however, supersedes her 
without even perceiving that she is dissatis- 
fied, and he inflicts an additional shock by 
announcing his intention of standing for the 
county as a Radical, although he might 
easily have been returned on the hereditary 
Tory principles of her family. The necessity 
of employing Jermyn as agent for the elec- 
tion postpones the impending rupture and 
the consequent disclosures, and the contest 
forms a considerable part of the action of 
the story; but the paradoxical radicalism 
of Harold Transome leads to as abortive a 
result or absence of result as Mr. Lyon’s pro- 
jected discussion on Established Churches. 
elix Holt is convicted of riot and man- 
slaughter at the election, on evidence which 
would satisfy any juryman who was not in 
the secret of the novel; and Harold Tran- 
some scarcely troubles himself about a de- 
feat which leaves him at liberty to quarrel: 
with Jermyn. By filing a bill against the dis- 
honest agent he produces an explosion, which 
might have been avoided if Harold and 
the author of his fictitious being had remem- 
bered that his father was alive. As long as 
old Mr. Transome ostensibly owned the es- 
tate of which he was tenant in possession, 
his resolute and active wife might have de- 
fied her son’s unwelcome intrusion. Even 
if Mrs. Transome had over-estimated the pri- 
vileges and power of the stronger sex, Mr. 
Jermyn, having a common interest in sup- 
porting her administration of affairs, would 
not have failed to dispute the pretentions of 
an encroaching remainder-man. The part 
of the mystery which concerns the title to 
the estate disappoints expectation ; for, al- 
though Mrs. Transome and Jermyn had re~ 
sorted to questionable methods of resisting 
an action of ejectment twenty years before, 
the Bycliffe dale had been at that time in- 
valid, as Tommy Trounsem was still alive. 
Jermyn seems to have concealed from his 
client the strong point of her case, and to 
have aided her in an unintelligible plot for 
imprisoning Bycliffe by mistake for a total 
stranger. It is difficult to comprehend how 
a charge of forgery, whether true or false, 
could have divested Bycliffe’s unfounded 
or premature claim. Bycli é died in prison, 
and it was believed that his family was ex- 
tinct, until half the personages in the story 
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discovered by a cluster of simultaneous ac- 
cidents that Esther Lyon was his daughter 
and heiress. An early intrigue homer tien 
Transome and Mr. Jermyn introduces a 
sea ag and disgreeable complication. 

ear the close of the story Harold strikes 
Jermyn over the face in public, and in a 
scuffle which ensues Jermyn tells him ‘ina 
grating voice, “J am your father.”’ The 
episode is equally purposeless and painful, 
for Jermyn disappears, Harold proposes on 
the same day to Esther, and ‘ he heard from 
her lips that she loved some one else, and 
that she resigned all claim to the Transome 
estates.’ If Mr. Sampson had not been 
superseded by the railway, he might have 
remarked more impressively than ever, that 
‘there had been ins and outs in time gone 
by, and that you couldn’t look into it 
straight backward.’ Harold Transome must 
have looked forward with grave anxiety to 
the termination of twenty years from the 
death of Tommy Trounsem. An estate held 
under a verbal resignation of her rights by 
a woman may involve many alarming ins 
and outs. 

Harold Transome’s radical doctrines are 
not so amusing as the external and tempo- 
rary conversion of his uncle Mr. Lingon, 
the Tory parson of the parish. On the 
night of Harold's return, over a second bot- 
tle of port, Mr. Lingon was not indisposed to 

rsuade himself that Toryism was extinct, 
and that Whiggery was a ridiculous mon- 
strosity. The next day he was less satisfied 
with his own arguments, but his nephew 
relieved his scruples, by informing him that 
he was a Radical only in rooting out 
abuses. 


‘“ That’s the word I wanted, my lad,” said 
the Vicar, slapping Harold's knee. ‘“ That’s a 
spool to wind a — on. Abuse is the very 
word, and if anybody shows himself offended, 
he’ll put the cap on for himself.”’ 


When he is left to himself he reflects 
that — 


*“Tt’s a little awkward, but a clergyman 
must keep peace in a family. Confound it! 
I’m not bound to love Toryism better than my 
own flesh and blood, and the manorI shoot 
over. That’s a heathenish, Brutus-like sort of 
thing, as if Providence couldn’t take care of 
the country without my quarrelling with my 
own sister’s son.”’ 


Mr. Lyon’s scholastic phraseology expresses 
more elevated séntiments, but the old-fash- 
ioned clerical gentleman is perhaps a pleas- 
anter object of contemplation. It is right 
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that office, and especially clerical office, 
should imply corresponding duties, nor in- 
deed is it improbable that in some future 
generation property itself may be regarded 
as the salary of a public function. From an 
age long anterior to the Reformation till a 
time within living memory, a benefice was 
by a large portion of the clergy and of the 
laity regarded as a life-estate, burdened with 
certain definite payments in the form of 
ceremonial observances, as well as by a gen- 
eral understanding that the clergy ought to 
lead tolerably decorous lives. An incum- 
bent of good income was a smaller kind of 
country squire, who was generally resident, 
unless he happened to be a pluralist. It 
never entered into his mind, or into the im- 
agination of his parishioners, that he had 
undertaken to‘be a rural missionary, or to 
visit from house to house. His modern suc- 
cessor, like himself, conforms to the public 
opinion of his time, not without some good 
results, and not with unmixed moral gain to 
himself. The English clergy of former times 
were entirely exempt from a desire to aggran- 
dise the Church, inasmuch as they valued 
their position as gentlemen far more highly 
than any privileges of the priesthood. They 


-were also exceptionally free from the sacer- 


dotal propensity to work on the feelings of 
women, because in the ordinary intercourse 
of society, on the bench of magistrates, and 
in the management of local business, they 
had their fair share of influence with men. 
George Eliot, who perhaps inclines to Mr. 
Lyon’s revolutionary doctrines on church 
establishments, always dwells with affection- 
ate minuteness on the peculiarities of the 
old-fashioned parson. In ‘ Felix Holt’ there 
are two well-born specimens of the class, 
Mr. Debarry being somewhat more refined 
than his neighbour. Mr. Lingon’s election- 
eering speech in support of his nephew is a 
model of bucolic rhetoric. It is not surpris- 
ing,that the Tory farmers in the neighbour- 
hood were heartily amused by their favour- 
ite parson’s transparent assumption of a new- 
fangled creed. 


‘«« Come, now, you'll say I used to be a Tory, 
and some of you, whose faces I know as well as 
I know the head of my own crabstick, will say 
that’s why I’m a good fellow. But now, I'll 
tell you something else ; it’s for that very reason 
—that I used to be a Tory and am a good fel- 
low —that I go along with my nephew here, 
who is a thorough-going Liberal. For will any- 
body here come forward and say, “ A good fel- 
low has no need to tack about and change his 
road.” No, there’s not one of you such a Tom 
Noddy. What’s good for one time is bad for 
another. If any one contradicts that, ask him 
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to eat pickled pork when he’s thirsty, and to 
bathe in the Lapp there when the spikes of ice 
are shooiing. And that’s the reason why the 
men who are the best Liberals now are the very 
men who used to be the best Tories. There is 
not a nastier horse than your horse that'll jib 
and back, and turn round, when there is but 
one road for him to go, and that’s the road be- 
fore him. And my nephew here — he comes of 
a Tory breed, you know. I'll answer for the 
Lingons. In the old Tory times there was 
never a pup belonging to a Lingon but would 
howl if a Whig came near him. The Lingon 
blood is good rich old Tory blood, and that’s 
why, when the right time comes, it throws up a 
Liberal cream. There’s plenty of Radical scum. 
I say, beware of the scum and look out for the 
cream. ... Harold Transome will do you 
credit. If anybody says the Radicals are a set 
of sneaks; Brummagem halfpennies; scamps 
who want to play at pitch and toss with the 
— of the country; you can say, ‘Look 
at the Member for North Loamshire.” And 
mind what you'll hear him say ; he’ll go in for 
making everything right —Poor laws, and 
Charities, and Church—he wants to reform 
’em all. Perhaps you say, “‘There’s that Par- 
son Lingon talking about Church reform — 
why he belongs to the Church himself — he 
wants reforming too.” Well, well, wait a bit, 
and you'll hear by and by that old Parson Lin- 
gon is reformed ; shoots no more ; cracks his joke 
no more; has drunk his last bottle; the dogs, 
the old pointers, ’I] be sorry, but you’ll hear that 
the Parson at Little Treby is a new man. — 
That’s what Church reform is sure to come to 
before long. So now here are some more nuts 
for you, lads, and I leave you to listen to your 
candidate. — There he is— give him a good 
hurray. Wave your hats, and I’ll begin — 
Hurray 1»? 


The farmers were quite right in giving the 
parson a ‘ friendly hurray ’ before he began. 


“ ¢ Let’s hear what Old Jack will say for him- 
self,” was the predominant feeling among them ; 
“he'll have something funny to say, I’ll beta 
penny.” > 


If the North Loamshire election fails to 
assist the progress of the story, it displays 
the writer’s extraordinary knowledge of out- 
of-the-way modes of English thought, and 
her dramatic faculty of giving life to the 
most: insignificant character. The address 
of a Radical agent to the colliers of Sprox- 
ton, assembled for their Sunday drinking, is 
exactly adapted to the peculiar minds of the 
audience. One of the colliers had heard 
that it was the time to get beer for nothing, 
and his companion sagely infers, ‘That's 
sin the Reform — that’s brought the ‘lections 
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and the drink into these parts; for afore 
that it was all kep up the Lord knows 
where.’ Eloquence, however, even when 
seasoned with} beer, is an enjoyment too 
roy intellectual for the Midland collier 
mind. 


“¢ Let’s have our pipes then,” said Old Sleck, 
“T’m pretty well tired o’ this.” ‘So am I,” 
said Dredge, “ it’s wriggling work, like following 
a stoat; it makes a man dry. I’d as leef hear 
preaching, ony there’s nought to be got by’t. 
1 shouldn’t know which end I stood on if it 
wasn’t for the tickets and the treatin’.’”’ . 


The best and wisest inhabitant of Treby 
on the whole displays the smallest amount 
of common sense. Felix Holt, who had 
been endeavouring to persuade the colliers 
to send their children to school, is indignant 
at the attempt of his own party to employ 
his sluggish disciples for purposes of riot. 
On the election day he takes command of a 
riot, for the sole purpose of leading the riot- 
ers out of mischief, and from the same mo- 
tive he trips up and accidentally kills a con- 
stable who attempts to interfere with the 
proceedings. He is more fortunate than he 
deserves in obtaining a pardon on the appli- 
cation of the magistrates headed by the 
Tory and Radical candidates; but the story 
was coming to an end; Esther had, after 
some wavering, determined to refuse Harold 
Transome; and Felix was required to ac- 
cept the hand which had long awaited his 
condescension. It-is impossible to judge, 
from any summary of the plot, of the abun- 
dance of thought and humour which more 
than compensate for any complications or 
improbabilities in the story. Mrs. Tran- 
some’s old attendant, with her cynical phi- 
losophy of life, forms a life-like and remark- 
able portrait, although her character is only 
indicated in one or two short conversations 
with her mistress; and the farmers and . 
tradesmen who visit the butler at the Manor 
are each distinguished by some natural and 
recognisable peculiarity. Less original wri- 
ters identify their minor characters by some 
trite or cant saying, but George Eliot always 
denotes the intellectual or moral differences 
of the dullest and most commonplace of 
mankind by some little iiowynerasy of lan- 
guage or of thought. If‘ Felix Holt’ has 
none of the tragic depth of ‘ Romola,’ it is a 
truer picture of life, and the changes which 
have occurred since the date of the story 
almost give the book a historical value. 
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THE IMPEACHMENT OF 
From the Spectator, 20 Oct. 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON. 


THE immediate future of the United 
States depends now on the resolutions at 
which Mr. Andrew Johnson may within the 
next few weeks arrive. Pennsylvania has 
given its decision, and the Pennsylvanian 
vote, from the equality which in quiet times 
exists there between the two great parties, 
is the test vote of the Union. It is nolonger 

ible for the President to doubt that the 
Korth has almost unanimously rejected his 
policy, that it has determined to support 
Congress as against the Executive, and that 
it has decided to impose conditions upon the 
South which will ensure the two primary 
results of the war — the freedom of labour 
and the ascendancy of the North in the 
councils of the Union. If he can make up 
his mind to submit to these terms, to obey 
the people as he has so frequently expressed 
his readiness to obey them, the danger is 
over, and American politics will go on in 
their accustomed course. Congress will be 
very strong and the Executive very weak, 
a law or two will have to be passed over the 
President’s head, and there will be some re- 
laxation in the reins of official discipline, 
but the evil will be temporary and endur- 
able. The South will either yield and accept 
its new position as a strong but not a domi- 
nant section of the commonwealth, or re- 
main outside until in 1868 the election of 
some determined Northerner demonstrates 
the futility of further resistance to the inevit- 
able. The collection of one good crop of 
cotton by*paid labour will greatly improve 
the — of the great planters, while the 
lower whites will have time to perceive that 
as the aristocracy of caste cannot continue, 
the free-soilers are their natural allies 
against the aristocracy of the land, a dan- 
ger which the planters are sure to perceive, 
and sure also to try to avert by granting the 
freedmen full political rights. They may lead 
the negroes if they like —a fact which comes 
out at every turn — but between them and 
the landless whites there is a deep gulf fixed. 
If Mr. Johnson will only yield, and suffer 
emancipation to be made a reality, the im- 
mediate future may be, if not satisfactory, 
at least endurable, but if not — 

Then, say American Liberals, Mr. Johnson 
must be deposed. The President’s term of of- 
fice does not expire till March, 1869, and it is 
quite impossible that we can endure for two 


years and a half more a conflict between the 
Government andthe nation. We cannot have 
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our political course suspended, the negroes 
left unprotected, the army filled with demo- 
crats, the bureaus stuffed with men whom we 
do not trust, concessions made to Fenians, fil- 
libusters, and schemes for foreign war, all pro- 
gress paralyzed, and all finance rendered un- 
certain, because of the wrongheadedness of a 
man whom we did not elect to be the head 
of the States. It is impossible, allow the mod- 
erate, and the fiercer men behind them 
add that, whether possible or not, at least it 
shall not be. The great project of removing 
the President, to which we have so 

quently pointed as the inevitable alternative 
to his submission, is rapidly acquiring form. 
The extreme Liberals have been ready for 
it ever since Mr. Johnson vetoed the Freed- 
man’s Bill, and now the nation has begun 
to perceive that the dismissal of a single of- 
ficer, however highly placed, is a less evil 
than the continuance of political anarchy, 
of the old-world form of conflict between 
the individual and the country. Unfortu- 
nately, the difficulties in the way of such 
removal are unprecedented, not only in de- 
gree, but in kind. In a despotic country 
the matter would be settled by a short rev- 
olution, the objectionable monarch giving 
place to a successor more amenable to the 
national will. In a constitutional country 
the representative body would contrive to 
signify in some unmistakeable way that it 
intended to be sovereign, and the executive 
would.either be changed or the dynasty 
dismissed. But in the United States the 
people, while determined to change either 
their ruler or his policy, are equally deter- 
mined to preserve, if it is in any way possi- 
ble, the forms of the Constitution, and under 
those forms it is nearly, though not quite, 
impossible to remove the President. The 
framers of that great document did indeed 
contemplate the contingency, but either 
from a belief that no such case could occur, 
or a lingering respect for the idea of kingship, 
or a wish to preserve the Preisdent’s inde- 
pendence at all hazards, they left the law in 
avery uncertain state. The tribunal, indeed, 
is clear. The very able correspondent who 
writes to the Daily News exaggerates un- 
consciously the difficulties of the mere trial, 
for the second and third sections of the first 
article give the House of Representatives 
the power of impeachmeut by a simple ma- 
jority and the Senate the right of trial. 
“ The Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments. When sitting for 
that purpose they shall be on oath or aflir- 
mation. When the President of the United 
States is tried the Chief Justice shall pre- 
side, and no person shall be convicted with- 
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out the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members present. Judgment in cases of 
impeachment shal] not extend further than 
to removal from office, and disqualification 
to hold and enjoy any office of honour, trust, 
or profit under the United States, but the 
party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable 
and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment, according to law.” It is 
at other points that the difficulties begin to 
arise so thickly. Is the President to be tried 
as President or to be deposed first? The 
words of the Consti ution direct that an 
impeached officer shall “ be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction 
of” such and such offences, and it is almost 
certain that the two words are to be read 
together. Yet how try Mr. Johnson while 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic, the actual 
master of the most important witnesses — 
the Secretaries of State ? 

Then there must be an accusation, and 
there are limits to accusations. Impeach- 
ment is only possible for “ treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanours,” 
and it is not settled what those “ other high 
crimes” include. No charge of bribery is 
contemplated, and treason is defined in the 
Constitution as “levying war against the 
United States, or adhering to their enemies, 

ving them aid and comfort,” and the 

outherners are not now, technically, at all 
events, “enemies” of the Union. The 
President’s legal powers are so very large 
that it will be difficult to prove that he has 
exceeded them, even in making appoint- 
ments or granting pardons, and whatever 
the charge, it is indispensable that it should 
be clearly made out. His attack on Con- 

ress as a body “on the verge of the 

overnment” might indeed furnish moral 
ground for an impeachment, for it was in- 
tended to deprive Congress of its legal 
authority, but a President's speech must be 
in the nature of things privileged, and to 
try a ruler for a speech would in any case 
be contrary to all American instincts. 
General Butler thinks a case can be made 
out of consistent attacks on the Constitu- 
tion in making py Mr. Johnson 
being accustomed to appoint a man on the 
last day of the session, and when the Sen- 
ate refuses the nomination to reappoint him 
next day ad interim; but to make the Sen- 
ate remove a President for an attack on its 
own power, is to make it prosecutor and 
judge at once. Besides, though he has 
a the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, he has not even strained its words, and 
the Constitution is always interpreted like 
a text or a penal law. General Butler's 
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second charge, that the President made 
peace, whereas that power belongs to 
Congress, is more definite, but if we are 
not greatly mistaken, he made it under the 
provisions of an Act intended, no doubt, to 
arm Mr. Lincoln, but still operative under 
his successor. The third charge, about 
the disposition of prizes, seems stronger, the 
prizes having been frequently returned by 
the President’s own order to their original 
owners; but here the power of pardon may 
be pleaded with effect. The only charge 
which to us, as outside observers, seems 
tenable, is that the President has been 
guilty of a “high misdemeanour ” in break- 
ing the solemnly pledged faith of the Union 
to the negro troops—a charge on which 
there would, we believe, be irresistible 
evidence. Impeachment, however, in any 
shape is surrounded with difficulties, and 
the Liberals will, we believe, in the end be 
driven back upon a constitutional amend- 
ment. It is quite practicable, if two-thirds 
of both Houses and three-fourths of the 
States can be made to agree, to pass a 
constitutional amendment declaring that 
Congress shall have the power on a two- 
thirds’ vote to order that there shall be a 
new Presidential election for the remain- 
der of any term. This would not be a 
removal of the President, but would compel 
him to submit his claim to continue in 
office to the people, who, if they agree with 
him, will simply reappoint. It would there- 
fore remove the objection that the President 
was intended to represent the nation, and 
not Congress. That amendment, more- 
over, besides meeting the existing difficulty, 
would have this further advantage, that it 
would definitively replace the sovereign 
power in the Representative Body when- 
ever the latter is strongly in accord with 
the general sentiment of the nation, and so 
abolish the greatest evil inherent in Presi- 
dential as opposed to Parliamentary govern- 
ment. The power is one which it would 
on ordinary occasions be impossible to use, 
but which would remain as the strongest 
popular weapon in the legal arsenal, to be 
drawn forth only when the nation was sub- 
stantially unanimous and the President 
unendurably out of accord with its opin- 
ions. A stronger defence against tyranny . 
it would be impossible to frame, or one 
which could be less perverted by profes- 
sional politicians. To pass such an amend- 
ment would be difficult, for it would require 
the votes of twenty-seven out of the — 
six States, and the North can rely implicitly 
only on twenty-three or four; but to gain 
the other three will, we fear, be an easier 
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task than to manage the impeachment of 
the legal head of thirty millions of men. 
They were gained for the amendment abol- 
ishing slavery. Should Mr. Johnson, mis- 
led by passion, or ignorance, or an immov- 
able conviction of duty, attempt any overt 
act against Congress, then, of course, im- 

achment would be easy, but if he confines 

imself to his legal power, paralyzes busi- 
ness, recognizes the old legislatures in the 
South, and steadily vetoes Northern bills, 
impeachment will, we fear, be a dangerous 
process, even in the hands of the stern men 
to whom the elections will entrust the 
representative power. We do not mean 
dangerous in the sense that they may 
excite the President to armed resistance. 
That is the fancy of men accustomed to 
consider armies machines. The first order 
to the army to act against Congress would 
bring Mr. Johnson within the strict letter 
of the law, and the matter would then be 
very speedily decided. The South cannot 
conquer the North, and the South alone 
would be behind the President, who would 
in a week find himself without a Northern 
officer of mark, with his scattered army 
resolved not to fire upon the people, and a 
quarter of a million militiamen who have 
seen service advancing amid enthusiastic 
approval straight on Washington. But 
there would be danger of re-animating the 
Democratic party, of creating the sympathy 
which always follows any neglect of the 
true principles of justice, and of alarming 
every State in the Union with the spectacle 
of a central power which to secure a politi- 
cal end amet strain the ordinary law. Of 
all solutions of the question, the best would 
be the voluntary resignation of the Presi- 
dent; the next best, his enforced resigna- 
tion under a constitutional amendment; 
the next his submission ; and the worst, his 
removal under a sentence which large sec- 
tions of the people would undoubtedly 
consider unjust. The South would then 
seem to be headed by the legal chief of the 
Union, the North only by the creature of 
the representative bodies. 
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THE PROPOSED IMPEACHMENT OF THE 
PRESIDENT. 


Wefear that the Radical partyin America 
have not sufficiently taken warning by the 
reaction which Mr. Johnson has excited in 
his attempt to carry his policy with so vio- 
lent and high a hand, and are themselves 





not unlikely to produce another reaction in 
the opposite direction. At least if it be true, 
as the generally well-informed and sagacious 
correspondent of the Daily News seems to 
think, that the. Radicals will really on very 
slender grounds impeach the President, 
simply in order to get rid of one who thwarts 
their policy, and that in so doing they will 
be following the lead of such men as General 
Butler and Mr. Stephens, we think they are 
in far greater danger of shooting an arrow 
that will return into their own breast than 
of attaining their purpose. Nothing is more 
remarkable about the Northern Americans 
than what we have been frequently tempted 
paradoxically to call their insane modera- 
tion. Nothing disgusts them so much as. 
pushing anything too far inaction. Violent 
as was the language frequently used during 
the war, scarcely any immoderate act was 
sanctioned by public opinion throughout it, 
and nothing gave greater general satisfaction 
than the excessive leniency with which the 
South was treated by Mr. Lincoln on their 
submission. Mr. Lincoln understood hisown 
people well when he told General Sherman 
that as President he must of course press for 
the active pursuit of Mr. Jefferson Davis, but 
that if it should somehow happen that Mr. 
Davis escaped, he should certainly not feel 
sorry to be relieved from a great difficulty. 
He knew perfectly well that there was a 
constitutional and political danger in not 
inflicting a very heavy —- on the 
leaders of secession, and yet an excessive 
disinelination in the North to inflict it. 
This was the temper in which Mr. Johnson’s 
accession found the United States. Had he 
shown himself thoroughly anxious to reap 
all possible results from the war, to keep 
faith with the loyal population of the South, 
and to protect the North against a similar 
catastrophe in future, no leniency towards 
the South, however great beyond the limit 
of these reserves, would have been received 
without real approbation and cordial sup- 
port. But Mr. Johnson, himself a Southern- 
er and full of caste prejudices, did not ob- 
serve these limits. e showed himself 
eager to contest even the very lenient terms 
imposed by Congress, and thoroughly bent + 
on throwing away the practical fruits of so 
much terrible effort. Nay, he went further, 
and engaged in a vulgar and fierce crusade 
against the leading party in the lawful legis- 
lation of the country. He showed himself 
immoderate on the side of former rebels, in- 
toxicated against the loyalists of the late 
struggle, ani, worst of all, intoxicated 
against the leaders of the very party which 
had carried the war to a successful issue. 
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The American re were very naturally 
rag = disgusted, and the recent elections 
in Pennsylvania and New England show, 
we believe, that the policy paraded by the 
President has not the vestige of a chance of 
support by the people of the North. 
ut now at the critical moment, when the 

Radical leaders might secure the triumph 
of their policy by opposing a firm and dig- 
nified front to the President’s rant and folly, 
they seem to be contemplating the only act 
which could well forfeit them the favour of 
the country, —an impeachment on insuffi- 
cient grounds. No doubt it is a great mis- 
fortune that a man never elected for, and | 
never intended to occupy, the post of Pres-' 
ident, and absolutely unfit for it, should not | 
be constitutionally removable by the mere i 
vote of both Houses of Congress. It would; 
be an admirable thing for the American 
people if they had some means of removing 
an incompetent President instead of suffer- | 
ing from his incompetence for at least four 

ears. But unfortunately this is not so. 
The only ground for removing him is lunacy, 
imbecility, or illegal conduct; and illegal 
conduct in a matter of such moment as the 
constitutional removal of a President, must 
of course be clear, flagrant, and of a charac- 
ter to render it clear that the laws are not 
safe under his administration. To remove 
a President for an illegality which was a 
matter of difficult discussion, and decided 
by subtle lawyers with hesitation after all, 
would be to weaken the Presidential power 
for the future in a manner which the Amer- 
ican people, who are proud of their strong 
executive, would never countenance. They 
would clearly demand evidence either that 
the President intended to break the law, or, 
at least, that he did not care in the heat of 
his political passions, whether he observed 
the law or not. If Mr. Johnson was to 
attempt to ignore Congress, and recognise a 
bogus-Congress elected by the South with a 
few additions of Northern democratic de 
uties and senators, then no doubt oils 4 
ment would fall upon Mr. Johnson as cer- 
tainly and as swiftly as if he had been all 
along an ally of the rebellion. But to im- 





each him on doubtful and questionable 
egal niceties would, we feel sure, be a gross 
political blunder. The North would be 


glad enough to be rid of Mr. Johnson legally 
if it could, but not at the risk of crippling 
its executive ever after. Mr. Johnson can- 
not rule beyond March, 1869, and cannot 
do very much mischief between this and 
then, except by open defiance of the law, in 
which case he would be at once removed. 
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an incident of constitutional arrangements 
which must be judged on their own general 
merits, and could not be overruled to meet 
a special difficulty without disastrous results. 
Thus, as we believe, the Northern people 
view the case; and if Mr. Johnson be im- 
peached, they will look very narrowly indeed 
at the alleged illegalities imputed to him, 
and see if they be illegalities in the broad 
sense, implying contempt for the limits im- 
posed by the constitution on his powers, 
and a desire to usurp fresh powers, or only 
technical illegalities into which, if he has 
fallen at all, he has fallen without any usurp- 
ing intention. 

ow, we are told expressly the grounds 
on which it is supposed that a case can be 
made out against Mr. Johnson, and we 
must say they seem to us of the flimsiest 
and most inadequate nature. His real 
crime is hearty sympathy with the old 
Southern régime, and bis wish to restore it 
without any reference to the welfare either 
of the negroes who have been loyal, or of 
the Northern States who have sacrificed so 
much to upset it. But that is not constitu- 
tionally a crime at all. The crimes of which 
he is accused are these. First, — and this 
the lawyers consider the clearest point 
against him, —he has encroached on the 
Senate’s right to revise and confirm official 
appointments, after a manner of his own. 
By the second section of the Constitution, 
the President “ shall nominate, and by and 
with the advice of the Senate, shall ap- 
point Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
and Consuls, Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for.” Again, “ The Presi- 
dent shall have puwer to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the 
Senate by granting commissions which shall 
expire at the end of their next session.” 
Now Mr. Johnson has actually worked 
these powers in the following certainly 
irregular way. The President has always 
exercised — by what constitutional clause 
we cannot make out— the right of dis- 
missing from office without reason assigned, 
as well as appointing to it, and there can 
be no doubt that this has been always sup- 
posed to be a Presidential right. In this 
custom he has dismissed freely during the 
adjournment of the Senate, and aa this 
power to fill up the vacancies thus made 
as follows : — (we quote from the letter of 
the correspondent of the Daily News) :— 
“In these [vacancies] he places men who 
under the constitution hold their offices 
until the close of the next session of Con- 
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At all events, what mischief he may do is 
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gress, the legal su tion clearly bein 
that by that ‘ime diay‘ Henate would either 
have confirmed him or the President would 
have found another man for the place whom 
it would confirm. But the practice Mr. 
Johnson has pursued since his breach with 
Congress has been to dismiss functionaries 
for refusing to support his policy, and to 
send in a new name on the last day of the 
session. ‘The Senate refuses to confirm, 
and he then re-appoints the same man to 
the office after the Senate adjourns, and 
the commission is good until the close of 
the next session, and so on. “In fact, the 
proceeding amounts to a complete ‘ nullifi- 
cation’ of the section of the Constitution 
which requires the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate in appointments, a section which was 
obviously intended to prevent the Presi- 
dent from doing what Mr. Johnson is now 
doing, filling the public service with persons 
entirely dependent upon him. e has 
actually, since Congress adjourned, re-ap- 
— to office thirty persons whom the 
enate rejected ; and hundreds of employés 
are dismissed now every day, whose suc- 
cessors are appointed by the President, and 
will hold ofice without the consent of the 
Senate until the close of the next session. 
Considering the enormous patronage which 
the war has thrown: into the President’s 
hands, there can be no question that this is 
a most alarming and dangerous usurpation. 
That it is an usurpation there is little doubt 
amongst lawyers. When the Senate meets 
next December, there will probably be 
hardly a man left in the public service with 
whose appointment it has anything to do; 
and yet nothing is clearer than that the 
Constitution intended that it should judge 
of the fitness of every employé before he 
was settled in his place, except such as 
were unavoidably appointed to accidental 
vacancies occurring during the vacation.” 
No doubt that is in spirit a real straining of 
the constitutional provision. If Mr. John- 
son had done this in a few cases only, there 
would probably be plenty of precedent for 
it; but in doing it systematically, he has no 
doubt shown a wish to free himself from 
the restraint of the Senate in the choice of 
his office-holders. Still we should think 
‘his conduct quite within the letter of the 
law, and party policy has always been 
recognised in America as so legitimate a 
principle of action, even in the appoint- 
ment of office-holders, that it would be very 
strong indeed to find a President guilty of 
an offence against the*law for merely obey- 
ing its letter and not its spirit. We doubt 
whether the spirit of the Constitution would 





give the President the power of dismissing 
office-holders for their y politics at all 
The only clause under which, as far as we 
can make out, he has a right to dismiss, is 
that which gives him power to see “ that 
all laws be faithfully executed,” under 
which he would probably have the right to 
dismiss for either incompetence or idleness 
or dishonesty, but we should say certainly 
not for political opinion. The Presidential 
powers in relation to office-holders have al- 
ways been very og 4 construed, and ver 
freely used in the United States, and if 
Mr. Johnson has kept, as appears pretty 
certain, within the mere letter of the law, 
it would be starting quite a new policy to 

unish him for breaking its spirit, since he 
is almost certa'nly by no means the first 
offender in this respect. 

But if this ground for impeachment 
seems very much strained, as we think it 
does, the other two will have no chance 
whatever. It is said that Congress, having 
the right to declare war, has also the right 
to conclude peace, and that the President 

roclaimed peace without consulting it. 
But, in fact, it was not like the case of 
“concluding peace” with a foreign nation. 
There was no conclusion of peace. The 
rebellion ceased, and Mr. Johnson chose a 
moment when he intimated his belief that 
it had ceased; and if he were wrong, ,the 
courts of law, if consulted, might overrule 
his decision as that of any other private 
“pape He might have been in error, but 

e could scarcely be supposed to have in- 
fringed the prerogative of Congress in pro- 
claiming the opinion of the executive that 
the war-powers had ceased. The last charge 
against him is, that Congress has, by the 
constitution, “ power to make rules con- 
cerning captures by land and water,” and 
that Mr. Johnson has not referred these 

uestions of prize-money to Congress, but 

ealt with them by his own authority. 
Even the lawyers who urge this, evidently 
hold it as a very questionable point indeed 
whether this is an illegality, so we need not 
discuss it here. It is clear, as we said be- 
fore, that the removal of a President for 
illegal conduct must be based on clear and 
flagrant violation of the laws, and not on a 
very questionable and doubtful interpreta- 
tion of it. 

On the whole, there seems to us abso- 
lutely no evidence that Mr. Johnson has 
intended to violate the law. Violent in his 

assions, he has used all the power which 
e believed himself to possess on behalf of 
his own friends, but that is all; and we are 
very much mistaken if the people of the 
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North will not strongly object to.set so im- 
portant a precedent as the impeachment of 
a President on so weak a case as this, — 
whether, indeed, they will not be tempted 
to withdraw their confidence from the party 
which proposes so dangerous a precedent 
for the future. 


From the London Review, 20 Oct. 
THE SITUATION IN AMERICA. 


THERE seems no reason to doubt that the 
result of the elections now going on in the 
United States will be adverse to President 
Johnson and his policy. For this he has in 
great part to blame bimself. His speeches, 
and indeed his whole bearing and conduct 
during his recent progress through the 
States, were an outrage upon political de- 
cency, and a direct defiance to public opin- 
ion in the North. Had he adopted a concili- 
ary tone — had he contented himself with 
rigs a generous policy towards the 
South, a: with insisting upon the advantage 
of restoring the Union at the earliest possi- 
ble period —had he shown the slightest 
wish to secure for the conquerors in the late 
civil war the legitimate fruits of their vic- 
tory in the final settlement of the negro 
question, it is not impossible that he would 
have rallied around him a majority of mod- 
erate men whom the violence and intemper- 
ance of the Radical leaders had disgusted 
and alienated. Instead of doing this, how- 
ever, he appeared with scarcely any disguise 
as the advocate and champion of the South. 
Instead of soothing, he exasperated party 
feeling; and he impressed the Northern 
por with a conviction that, while he cared 

ittle or nothing for their interests or wishes, 
he sympathized keenly with the feelings and 
prejudices of those who were lately their 
enemies, and whom they have not yet learnt 
to regard as friends. By his obstinate ad- 
herence to the old doctrines of State rights, 
he gave rise to a natural and, indeed, a 
weltdennded impression, that it was the 
object, and would be the effect, of his policy 
to restore a condition of things which had al- 
ways been a fertile source of weakness, and 
to frustrate the ardent desire of the North- 
ern people to consolidate the ‘Union into a 
nation. By the outrageous coarseness of 
his language, by the violence of his invec- 
tives against those who differed from him, 
and by the intolerable egotism in which he 
seemed steeped, he threw the worst of his 
opponents into the shade, and conyinced all 
’ the respectable portions of society that the 
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best interests of the State demanded that 
a President who could so degrade his high 
office should be placed under the most strin- 
gent and effective control. That his inter- 
ference in the elections has been attended 
with the worst results is admitted by his 
own adherents; but we incline to think 
that even without his intervention the Rad- 
ical party would have proved substantially 
successful. There is no doubt that in many 
of the large towns, and especially in trading 
towns like New York, there was a large 
party, possibly a majority, in favour of re- 
ceiving the late Confederate States into 
the Union on the easiest possible terms. In 
these places the interests of trade are para- 
mount to all others, while from tolerably 
obvious causes the unfortunate negro is in 
them rather an object of aversion than of 
care. But the whole course of events, 
since the first election of Mr. President 
Lincoln, has proved conclusively that the 

litical destinies of the North are in the 
Cos not of the traders of the East, but of 
the agriculturists of the West. It was to 
the unflinching pertinacity of the latter that 
the prosecution of the war under most ad- 
verse circumstances was mainly due; and 
they have a just conviction that to them 
more than to any one else its successful ter- 
mination is owing. To attain this end they 
made the severest sacrifices, and strained 
their energies to the utmost. They have, 
therefore, every motive and every incentive 
to take good care that their victory over 
the slaveholding aristocracy of the South 
shall be complete and final. For these, the 
inhabitants of newly-settled territory — em- 
igrants either from Europe or from other 
portions of the Union—the doctrine of 
State rights has little or no value. They 
are citizens not of a State, but of the Unit- 
ed States; and although they are undoubt- 
edly not without local attachments. they are 
strictly subservient to a larger patriotism. 
They do not want to restore the old Union, 
but to found a new country, and hence, 
while they are impervious to most of the 
arguments of the democratic or “ State- 
rights ” party, they are firmly convinced of 
the importance of extirpating every element 
of future dissension, and of depriving those 
who were but recently in rebellion, of any 
means of asserting a quasi-independence. 
It is not likely that men with these views 
would have listened favourably to a propo- 
sition to readmit the South to the Union, on 
terms which amounted to little more than 
promising to behave well for the future. 
Although they might not be disposed to in- 
sist upon the adoption of negro suffrage 
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and of other extreme measures embraced 
in the original reconstructive scheme of the 
Radical party, we incline to think that they 
would in any event have given their support 
to the modified plan, which merely deprives 
the South of about one-third of their rep- 
resentation in Congress if they refuse the 
blacks the right of suffrage, and exclude 
from office those who took an active part 
either as civil or military officers of the late 
Confederate Government. However, it is 
needless to speculate on what might have 
been the result if the President had been 
more prudent or exhibited more tact, since 
it is admitted that,as matters stand, the 
elections will be so far favourable to the 
Radical party as to give them absolute 
power in the next se-sion of Congress. 

According to the well-informed corre- 
spondent of acontemporary, Mr. Weed and 
other friends of the President have ad- 
vised him to yield to a power against which 
he cannot contend. ey would have him 
avert from the South the danger of being 
subjected to conditions at least as severe as 
those originally proposed, by accepting that 
modified plan of reconstruction which we 
have just described. It can scarcely be 
doubted that Mr. Johnson would do well to 
take this advice, and that the South would 
do equally well to reconcile itself to a fate 
which is perfectly inevitable. The question 
in issue at the present elections is substan- 
tially whether the North should prefer an 
easy but perhaps superficial accommodation 
of recent differences — immediate restora- 
tion of the Union, plausible in appearance, 
but possibly treacherous in reality —or 
should insist upon retaining its control over 
the South until the virus of secession had 
been completely expelled. That question 
is now substantially decided in favour of the 
latter alternative, and as the North has 
abundant power to enforce any policy which 
it may deliberately adopt, it is clear that 
the late Confederate States would act wise- 
ly in accepting the situation with the best 
possible grace. It is clear that they have 
no power to resist or even materially to 
harass their conquerors. The collapse of 
such a state of society as existed amongst 
them before the Rebellion is fatal and de- 
cisrve when once it takes place ; and if they 
do not feel it themselves, every one else can 
see that they are perfectly at the mercy of 
their conquerors. It is, however, doubtful 
whether they will again be offered the com- 
paratively moderate terms which their not 
unnatural, but as it has turned out most un- 
fortunate, confidence in Mr. Johnson led 
them to reject. 
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The Radicals, flushed with a victory of 
unexpected completeness, show every dis- 
osition to push their successes to the utmost. 
e design of re pes | the President 
seems to be seriously entertained, and some 
plausible grounds have been found for so 
extreme and hitherto unprecedented a pro- 
ceeding. The charges against him are three 
in number. In the first place, he is accused 
of usurping the exclusive power of appoint~ 
ment to offices in the public service, and 
converting the civil servants of the Govern- 
ment into creatures of his own; in the 
second place, with making peace with the 
Confederate States by proclamation without 
consulting Congress; and in the third place, 
with disposing of prizes in violation of an 
article of the Constitution which gives to 
Congress, and to Congress alone, the power 
to make rules concerning captures by land 
and water. The first of these charges is 
considered the most serious; but although 
there may be good ground for saying Mr. 
Johnson has evaded the Constitution by dis- 
missing, during the recess of Cgngress, all 
fuctionaries who will not support his policy, 
and then filling their places by friends of 
his own, for whose nomination sanction of 
the Senate has not been obtained, still it 
does not appear to us that he can be said to 
have violated the Constitution, which allows 
him to appoint to vacancies arising during a 
recess and does not forbid him from creating 
them by his own act. No doubt he has 
abused his power, but we cannot see that he 
has exceeded it, and, at all events, he has in 
this respect done no more than Mr. Lincoln 
did at the time of his second election for 
the Presidency. It is, however, compara- 
tively immaterial whether the charges will, 
in point of law, support an impeachment. 
The only - points are whether the 
Radicals will vote them sufficient, and 
whether, if they proceed to act upon them, 
the President will submit. Upon the first 
point it would be premature to offer an 
opinion, for the ultimate decision of the 
party will depend upon a variety of circum- 
stances about which we know nothing at 
present. The second point is not so doubt- 
ful. Although the President may have or- 
dered some troops to Washington, we utterly 
disbelieve in the probability of that new 
civil war about which some people are said 
to be talking. Depend upon it, neither 
General Grant nor any other general will 
resist Congress by force, especially after the 
result of very recent elections has shown 
conclusively that that body is supported by 
the nation. And even if any military lead- 
er did entertain such a notion, he would be 
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powerless to carry out a design from which 
the soldiers under his command — citizens 
as well as soldiers — would certainly recoil. 
The Americans will, we have not theslightest 
doubt, be able to arrange their present as 
they have arranged other domestic difficul- 
ties, which did not involve territorial inter- 
ests, without an appeal to force; nor do we 
suppose that the peace of the world will be 
seriously disturbed even if the President 
should seek to recover the prestige which he 
has lost in the recent elections by the adop- 
tion of a more vigorous policy in regard to 
Mexico. So far as we can judge, that empire 
is too nearly defunct to ath a cause of 


quarrel; and after the Emperor Napoleon 


has yielded so much to American remon- 
strances, he is not likely to take any violent 
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offence even if General Dix should talk 
rather more peremptorily than Mr. Bigelow 
about the withdrawal of the French troops. 
We are, moreover, quite unable to see that 
the President can derive any advantage 
from a bellicose policy, which his opponents 
would be equally ready to adopt if they 
were in his place. Upon the whole we come 
therefore to the conclusion that, in Ameri- 
can phraseology, Andrew Johnson is “ play- 
ed out,” and that nothing remains for him 
and his Southern clients but to “cave in” 
on the best terms they can get from the 
mercy or generosity of antagonists who have 
a fixed and well-defined policy, and are 
wanting neither in the power nor the reso- 
lution to carry it out. 





OUR MASTER. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Immortat Love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 

Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea! 


Our outward lips confess the name 
All other names above ; 

Love only knoweth whence it came, 
And comprehendeth love. 


Blow, winds of God, awake and blow 
The mists of earth away! — 

Shine out, O Light Divine, and show 
How wide and far we stray ! 


Hush every lip, close every book, 
The strife of tongues forbear : 

Why forward reach or backward look 
For love that clasps like air ? 


We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down ; 

In vain we search the lowest deeps 
For him no depths can drown. 





Nor holy bread, nor blood of grape, 
The lineaments restore 


Of him we know in outward shape 
And in the flesh no more. 


He cometh not a king to reign ; 
The world’s long hope is dim ; 
The weary centuries watch in vain 
The clouds of heaven for him. 


Death comes, life goes; the asking eye 
And ear are answerless ; 

The grave is dumb, the hollow sky 
Is sad with silentness. 


The letter fails, and systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes ; 

The Spirit over-brooding all 
Eternal love remains. 


And not for signs in heaven above 
Or earth below they look, 

Who know with John his smile of love, 
With Peter his rebuke. 


In joy of inward peace, or sense 
Of sorrow over sin, 

He is his own best evidence, 
His witness is within. 


No fable old, nor mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards ard seers, 
No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years : 
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But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he ; 
And faith has still its Olivet, 


And love its Galilee. 


The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain, 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 


Through him the first fond prayers are said 
Our lips of childhood frame, 

The last low whispers of our dead 
Are burdened with his name. 


O Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 


Thou judgest us; thy purity 
Doth all our !usts condemn ; 
The love that draws us nearer thee 
Is hot with wrath to them. 


Our thoughts lie open to thy sight ; 
And, naked to thy glance, 

Our secret sins are in the light 
Of thy pure countenance. 


Thy healing pains, a keen distress 
Thy tender light shines in ; 

| sweetness is the bitterness, 
TI 


iy grace the pang, of sin. 


Yet, weak and blinded though we be, 
Thou dost our service own ; 

We bring our varying gifts to thee, 
And thou rejectest none. 


To thee our full humanity, 
Its joys and pains, belong. 

The wrong of man to man on thee 
Inflicts a deeper wrong. 


Who hates hates thee, who loves becomes _. 
Therein to thee allied ; 

All sweet accords of hearts and homes 
In thee are multiplied. 


Deep strike thy roots, O heavenly Vine, 
Within our earthly sod, 

Most human and yet most divine, 
The flower of man and God ! 


O Love! O Life! Our faith and sight 
Thy presence maketh one : 

As through transfigured clouds of white 
We trace the noon-day sun. 


So, to our mortal eyes subdued, 
Flesh-veiled, but not concealed, 

We know in thee the fatherhood 
And heart of God revealed. 
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We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray ; 
But, dim or clear, we own in thee 
The Light, the Truth, the Way! 


The homage that we render thee 
Is still our Father’s own ; 

Nor jealous claim nor rivalry 
Divide the Cross and ‘Throne. 


To do thy will is more than praise, 
As words are less than deeds, 
And simpie trust can find thy ways 
We miss with chart of creeds. 


No pride of self thy service hath, 
No place for me and mine ; 

Our human strength is weakness, death 
Our life, apart from thine. 


Apart from thee all gain is loss, 
All labor vainly done ; 

The solemn shadow of thy Cross 
Is better than the sun. 


Alone, O Love ineffable ! 
Thy saving name is given ; 
To turn aside from thee is hell, 
To walk with thee is heaven ! 


How vain, secure in all thon art, 
Our noisy championship ! — 
The sighing of the contrite heart 

Is more than flattering lip. 


Not thine the bigot’s partial plea, 
Nor thine the zeulot's ban ; 

Thou well canst spare a love of thee 
Which ends in. hate of man. 


Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be ?— 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee. 


We bring no ghastly holocaust, 
We pile no graven stone ; 

He serves thee best who loveth most 
His brothers and thy own. 


Thy litanies sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude ; 
Thy sacramental liturgies 
The joy of doing good. 


In vain shall waves of incense drift 
The vauited nave around, 

In vain the minster turret lift 
Its brazen weights of sound. 


The heart must ring thy Christmas bells, 
Thy inward altars raise ; 

Its faith and hope thy canticles, 
And its obedience praise ! 





